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Detroit, Michigan 


Remarks in a Panel Discussion and Question- 
and-Answer Session at a Public Policy Forum 
Sponsored by the Community Services 
Administration. October 21, 1977 


THE Preswwent. First of all, let me say 
that I’m very grateful for a chance to 
come back to Detroit. I was here the first 
time as Governor in 1973 and then came 
back again as Governor in 1974. Then in 
1975 I came back several times during 
the campaign and not—well, more than 
once in 1976. 

This is a regional meeting, extending in 
many directions from Detroit—suburbs 
and urban areas—with representatives 
here who bring to this panel table a wide 
range of interests and also experience 
and also advice for me. The purpose of 
the meeting is to make sure that I, as 
President of our great country, am able 
to learn in a human way about the spe- 
cial needs of people who have quite often 
been most deprived, most alienated from 
the sometimes distant Government in 
Washington, and to see from a personal 
perspective how well-meaning programs 
that are poorly administered don’t serve 
the needs of those who need the services 
most and sometimes how Presidents and 
Members of Congress, Governors and 
even mayors overlook opportunities for 
providing a better life for our people. 


I’m very proud of Detroit. This city has 
come a long way. Two years ago the un- 
employment rate here when I came was 
about 25 percent—23.4 percent. This past 
month it was down about 8 or 9 percent, 
which is still too high. But to have that 
drastic a reduction in unemployment is 
a very great credit to those who serve you 
so well. 

I was living in Atlanta as Governor, 
and Detroit was known as the murder 
capital of the Nation. In the last 2 years 
alone, with the good work of your mayor 
and with close cooperation from officials 
in the suburban areas, the State govern- 
ment, and particularly the police, the 
murder rate has been reduced 64 percent. 
And the crime rate in Detroit in the last 
year has dropped 21 percent—the great- 
est reduction in crime of any major city 
in the whole country. 

So, these achievements are notable, but 
we’re here today not to brag on one an- 
other but to point out how we can make 
our people have an even better life. 

The format for this meeting has al- 
ready been described to you, I’m sure, but 
I will call on each member of the panel 
just to comment briefly on your own back- 
ground and then bring up an issue that 
you'd like to discuss with me. I don’t 
claim to know all the answers. But I think 
in this general discussion that we'll have, 
I think all of us are quite relaxed at this 
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point. This will probably take about an 
hour. I think many of the issues that have 
been on the minds of the audience who 
will later participate will have been 
answered. But then we’ll turn to the au- 
dience members who are not around the 
table for additional questions. 

I want you to know that, again, I’m 
here as a student, first of all, to learn how 
I can be a better President and, secondly, 
to let you understand what the present 
and future services might be, coming from 
your Federal Government. 

I’d like to call now on Mr. Lawrence 
Hall to make a brief comment and per- 
haps ask a question, and then we'll go 
around the table. 

Lawrence, it’s good to have you here. 


PANEL DiscussION 
PROBLEMS OF THE UNEMPLOYED 


Mr. Hatt. Thank you, Mr. President. 
My name is Lawrence Hall. I’m from 
Gary, Indiana. I’m 56 years old, and I’m 
an unemployed steelworker. My views 
about the problem—it’s a personal prob- 
lem, and I’m only speaking for the other 
1 million unemployed. 

I’m in a desperate situation now. I need 
a job. I’m at the age now where I can’t 
seek other employment. The type of work 
that I have—I was unable to prepare my- 
self to do something on the side. I’m not 
a homeowner; I’m a home buyer. I have 
four children. I have one daughter at 
home; she’s just 10. 

I have 37 years’ service in the steel mill. 
I work at Youngstown. This is one of the 
places that has been completely—5,000 
people put out of a job, just overnight. 
What are they going to do? We’re in the 
same situation in Gary, Indiana. We 
finished up working last week. There’s not 
a piece of material to be worked in. They 
welded up our operation. “Go home; 
we'll call you; don’t call us.” 
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This money that we're able to get 
through subpay and et cetera—it’s only 85 
percent of our earnings. To those of you 
who don’t know, 85 percent sounds pretty 
nice. But when you lose 15 percent of 
your earnings, one week you can make it, 
but when it goes over a period of 3 years, 
this means a house note every month, your 
food every month, your utilities every 
month that you’re losing. You can’t make 
any plans. You don’t know how you're 
going to work. 


My situation is that I feel that—the 
terminology is I’m being ripped off by the 
company I’ve dedicated my life to, trying 
to give them a fair day’s work for a fair 
day’s pay. And they say now, “The only 
way I can give you a job is the Govern- 
ment has got to subsidize you.” 

I feel frustrated because my union has 
not been able to help me to prepare my- 
self or to tell me these things are going 
to happen. And then the leaders that I 
talked to—there are so many problems in 
the world—I don’t say they’re not con- 
cerned, but they don’t realize how des- 
perate I am, that I don’t feel much like 
talking about energy and foreign policy. 
I’m concerned about how am I going to 
live. And I don’t want to take up as much 
time as I’m allowed, but these are my per- 
sonal feelings. I can’t be too concerned 
about other things when I have a daugh- 
ter to raise, and I don’t have a job, and 
I’m 56 years old. 


THE PRESENT. Very good statement. 
Many of us in Government, when we see 
a 6- or 7-percent unemployment rate, are 
quite pleased if a year ago it was 8 or 9 
percent. And we tend to forget the hu- 
man suffering and the challenge and the 
loss of self-respect and a deep fear about 
the future that comes with someone who 
is, as you say, 56 years old, who has 
worked all your life in one industry, and 
now is unemployed. 
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I also have a 10-year-old daughter, as 
you know. She was 10 this week. So, I feel 
a kinship with you. I can point this out to 
you to begin with: You are one of the 
fortunate unemployed in that the steel 
industry is a special impacted industry, 
and there are special assistance programs 
for you. But that’s not the way you want 
to live. You want to earn your own living 
by working and not get even the assist- 
ance that comes from the impacted area. 

I had a meeting this past week with 
executives, your own labor leaders, the 
Members of Congress who represent the 
steel industry, who came to the Oval 
Office, to the White House, to meet about 
what we are going to do concerning the 
steel industry itself. 

One of the problems, obviously, is a 
worldwide semirecession. The growth rate 
in our economy, the construction of build- 
ings, the construction of homes, the con- 
struction of machinery is not growing as 
rapidly as it has been sometimes in the 
past, and the order for steel from Eu- 
ropean, Japanese, and American sources 
is just down. I think that we will see in 
our own Nation an increasing demand for 
steel. Our housing construction now is 
the highest it’s been in many years. Over 2 
million housing units per year is the pres- 
ent rate. I think, with passage of a new 
energy bill—although you’re not con- 
cerned with energy right now; you’re con- 
cerned with a job—will provide increas- 
ing demands for steel. 

One of the first things that the steel 
executives and labor leaders told me when 
I came into the room to meet with them 
was that they don’t want to build a wall 
around our country. They don’t want im- 
port quotas. They don’t want high tariffs, 
because that hurts the trade on which our 
Nation relies so heavily. But they want to 
stop the dumping procedures that have 
been in place for steel this year and in 
years past where producers of steel in other 
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nations, in Europe and Japan, for in- 
stance, sell on our market—against the 
law, I might say—steel at a price below 
what it costs them to produce it. 

And we can stay competitive with other 
nations if they comply with our law. So, 
that’s one thing that I can promise that we 
will do, is enforce the antidumping laws, 
cut down on the illegal competition from 
overseas, continue the impacted area or 
industry programs that will keep you at 
least on your feet until we can get you an- 
other job, and with our public works pro- 
grams, which I’ll discuss later after some 
other questions, with our housing pro- 
grams that we’re keeping going, and also 
with our new tax reform measures that 
will be forthcoming next year that will 
stimulate the economy, I believe we have 
a good chance, Mr. Hall, to put you back 
to work. I’ll do my best on this subject. 
And every time I consider a measure that 
might relieve the unemployment ques- 
tion, you’re one of those people that I’ll be 
thinking about. 

THE PresipENT. Mrs. Emma Molina. 


PROBLEMS OF MIGRANT WORKERS 


Mrs. Mo.tna. My name is Emma 
Molina, and I’m the mother of 10 chil- 
dren, and I’m an ex-migrant. Presently, 
I’m minority affairs director with the 
Community Action Agency in Findlay, 
Ohio. 

Mr. President, my hopes today are to 
make you aware of the problems of the 
poor people that I have come to repre- 
sent from my area. They could not be 
here personally, but I will try to speak for 
them. 

First of all, their needs in the housing 
area. Now, in our area housing is so poor, 
poor people are forced to live in sub- 
standard homes because they have no 
choice. And they’re asking why, if there 
are so many projects that are designed to 
help the low-incomed, why can’t it be for 
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everybody. In our county we have not 
been able to get our people interested in 
forming a metropolitan housing com- 
mission, and so we cannot bring projects 
for the low-income. So, they are forced to 
live in very poor housing. 

And another area that we’re lacking is 
in minority employment. Minorities, 
blacks, Mexican Americans—when they 
come to the employment agencies, they’re: 
not given the opportunities for the good 
jobs. If you’re black, you’re offered jobs 
to clean. If you’re Mexican American, 
you’re offered the farm work. And I be- 
lieve we have the potential also to hold 
good jobs if we’re given the opportunity. 

And also the elderly people, poor peo- 
ple, and minority people, they’re left 
out of the good programs that are offered 
to them. I have contact with different 
senior centers, and participants come 
from, backgrounds—like they’re profes- 
sionals, maybe teachers or people of this 
kind. But low-income people are not really 
taking advantage of the programs that 
are designed to help them. 


And also the migrants in my area, they 
have many problems. When I was a mi- 
grant 20 years ago, Mr. President, the 
conditions were bad. And I have worked 
with migrants as a volunteer and as a 
staff person, and I see the same prob- 
lems. There is no change in wages, in 
housing. Housing codes are not being en- 
forced, and the wages—20 years ago I 
used to pick tomatoes—14 cents a basket. 
And today, migrants are still being paid 
17 cents, which means there’s only 4 cents’ 
difference. And all these things I have 
brought to you because you are the hope 
of the poor people, and you know in 
your own capacity what you could do for 
poor people in this country. 


So, I’m speaking for the poor people 
all over the country, and we appeal to 
you for your help. 
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Thank you very much. 


Tue PreswentT. I don’t think any- 
body could make a better speech, if they 
prepared it for a long time, than you 
and Mr. Hall have made. And what 
makes you so able to express yourself 
is because you’ve been there as a migrant 
worker and you see at first hand what 
a job means—first of all, what a low- 
paid job means, secondly, what an ab- 
sence of housing means. And even not 
having a home community aggravates all 
those other problems. 


For someone who is poor, who is a 
minority member of our society, but who 
has a stable home, there are services 
available to them, like public health and 
so forth, that are not there if you are a 
migrant. One of the things that we are 
doing, for instance, is to make sure and 
to require that Medicaid and Medicare 
provisions be made available to all mi- 
grants, which has not been the case in 
the past. 


I’ve picked tomatoes by the hamper 
myself, and I’ve picked cotton, and I’ve 
shaken peanuts. And my first home when 
I got out of the Navy was in a public 
housing project. And I understand, at 
least to some degree, the environment 
that you have described. 


We’ve made some good progress al- 
ready in this first 9 months or so that 
I’ve been in office. The Congress has 
cooperated, and I think the Nation will 
begin to feel the benefits of what we’ve 
done in the next few months in an in- 
creasing degree. 


For instance, I just signed this month 
a Housing and Community Development 
Act, which in 3 years will provide about 
$12% billion to improve the quality of 
housing, both low-rent housing for poor 
people and better loans, community de- 
velopment projects, and funds that will be 
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made available to mayors and others to 
provide housing. 

We also have put money into programs, 
which are just now being felt, to put our 
poor people back to work. In the Com- 
prehensive Education and Training Act, 
for instance, and in the public works proj- 
ects, many of these programs are designed 
specifically for minority groups. 

Detroit, just to take an example, has 
received approval already for, I think, $67 
million under the public works projects— 
money—and for the first time in the his- 
tory of our Nation, 10 percent of that 
money has to be spent with minority con- 
tractors or builders. This means that the 
Sp2nish-speaking, the black, and other 
minority groups, can participate not only 
in the benefits of projects once they get 
finished but also can provide the workers 
to build those projects, which is a step in 
the right direction. 

One of the things that’s concerned me 
very much is that among poor people we 
have a very inadequate health care sys- 
tem. Quite often a medical doctor will 
not be available to serve transient workers 
or others. And I was talking to Senator 
Herman Talmadge yesterday about a bill 
that will, for the first time, permit the 
service of what’s called physician extend- 
ers, who are men and women who have 
training a little bit above and beyond a 
registered nurse, who can act as a medical 
doctor when doctors themselves are not 
available. I would predict to you that the 
Congress will finish their action on this 
legislation this month, and I'll sign it into 
effect, obviously, as soon as it’s completed. 


We have put into effect, to close out 
my answer, under Ray Marshall, who is 
the Labor Secretary, I think a much bet- 
ter way to place both local workers who 
are unemployed and also migrant work- 
ers in contact with the jobs that are avail- 
able. I think he’s the kind of person who 
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will get out with his work clothes and get 
to know people who really are suffering 
because of the lack of services and jobs. 
Pat Harris, the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development, is the same way. 
She’s been here and been many other 
places to try to see how we could improve 
the housing area. 

So, we have made some first major 
steps toward meeting the needs of the 
people that you represent, Mrs. Molina. 
And I believe that in the future, after 
assessing what you’ve said, we can make 
even greater steps for those people. 

I might say before the next panelist 
starts that I try to take notes, as you’ve 
mentioned the housing and minority em- 
ployment and migrant workers problems. 
And if any of you ask me a question that 
I fail to answer, then don’t hesitate to 
follow up, because I'll try to keep notes 
and answer all the questions. 

Father Hernady came here from Hun- 
gary in 1950, and I’m very glad to be 
with you today, Father. And it’s time for 
you to comment. 


NEIGHBORHOOD REVITALIZATION 


FATHER MartINn HeERnapy. Thank you, 
Mr. President. ’m Father Hernady from 
Toledo, Ohio. We had the privilege of 
having President Carter in our place, in 
Americas’ nicest ethnic neighborhood— 
[inaudible]. 

Tue Preswenrt. I will never forget. 


FATHER HERNADy. We'd like to have 
you back again. I come from a typical 
ethnic working class neighborhood in the 
Midwest. I speak for the people of the 
neighborhoods who decided to stay in the 
cities instead of fleeing to the suburbs. 
They decided to stay in the city because 
they loved the city and the place of their 
heritage, the place of their roots. And 
they joined the precious heritage of their 
forefathers, which is still strong in our 
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neighborhoods. They are determined that 
their city will not become black, brown, 
and broke, as Monsignor Baroni’ says. It 
could happen if the practices of financial 
institutions, the real estate industry, big 
business, and the local and State and even 
the Federal Government are not stopped. 

During your campaign, Mr. President, 
you encouraged us to revitalize our neigh- 
borhoods, and we were encouraged to do 
so. But at the present time we wonder 
about the depth and the extent of the 
commitment of your administration to the 
cities. As we hear of your proposed urban 
development policies, we are afraid that 
your administration perceives the urban 
problem as only a black problem, as a 
problem of totally devastated areas, such 
as the Bronx in New York. We are also 
concerned that the revitalization of the 
downtown areas of our cities, often with 
massive new programs, sounds suspiciously 
like the urban renewal programs in the 
sixties. We wonder how the new action 
grants will affect our cities, and are they 
going to reach people or only their in- 
dustry or business? 

We believe that young people should 
stay in our neighborhoods. At the present 
time the enticements of the banking in- 
dustry are sucking our young people to 
suburbia. 

I would like to demonstrate it with an 
example. I am in this parish 23 years. 
And when our boys returned from the 
war, from Korea and Vietnam, they 
wanted to buy a home in our neighbor- 
hood, let us say, for $12,000. In order to 
buy a home in a good ethnic neigh- 
borhood they had to have 50 percent 
down, $6,000. In the meantime, if 


*Geno Baroni, Assistant Secretary of Hous- 
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they had only $500, they could go to 
suburbia and buy a home for $25,000. 

And they were always told, “How can 
you invest your money in an old neighbor- 
hood?” They couldn’t understand that 
those people love the roots of their ances- 
tors. 

We are dreaming of a community 
where people can walk to church. We are 
dreaming of a community where our 
children are walking to school; when the 
child can go down three, five blocks, and 
he knows everybody, Mr. Naggie or Mr. 
Kovach, and the parents don’t have to 
be afraid that somebody might pick him 
up. We are dreaming of a neighborhood 
where people know each other on a first- 
name basis. 

This is a beautiful life, what our people 
enjoy. And this is a beautiful way of life 
that we would like to keep. And we re- 
sented in the past when some people 
tried to antagonize various ethnic neigh- 
bors, like the blacks and the Hungarians 
and the Polish people. We are not en- 
emies; we are friends. And we want to 
combine our efforts to revitalize our neigh- 
borhood, our cities. We have to realize 
there are no cities in America if you don’t 
have neighborhoods. And if you don’t 
have nice, sound neighborhoods, you are 
not going to have nice family life in our 
Nation. 

We wonder again how your banking 
policy is going to affect our neighborhood, 
whether the banking industry is going to 
be people oriented or only for business or 
for industry? We would like to see that 
they would invest money in people whom 
we love very much. 

Tue Presient. Very good. Thank 
you Father. 

As Father Hernady said, I have visited 
his neighborhood, and, as some of you 
may remember, I got in trouble during 
the campaign talking about ethnic purity 
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or ethnic heritage. I think it’s very impor- 
tant for us Americans who are black or 
Spanish-speaking or Hungarian or Polish 
or Irish to have a continuing pride in our 
background, in our history, in our char- 
acteristics as human beings, and also in 
the preservation of the quality of our 
neighborhoods. I’m proud of where I 
live, the little town of Plains, Georgia. 
And I know that all of you, to the extent 
that one is proud of a family or commu- 
nity or a home, the quality of that family 
or community or home will be maintained. 
When pride leaves, then the neighbor- 
hood deteriorates. 

And I think one of the greatest con- 
tributions to our country, in my lifetime at 
least, has been the pride of black people 
in their own heritage and a refusal to 
accept the proposition that was put for- 
ward by many that there was an inferior- 
ity in being a minority. There’s just as 
much pride and strength in a minority 
group of any kind as there can be in a 
majority group. 

We have a very deep concern about the 
destruction of the neighborhood fiber and 
strength. You mentioned banking. In this 
bill that I signed last week, which is now 
being put into effect by Housing and 
Urban Development, there is a tight con- 
straint that will prevent the red-lining 
practices that have been implemented be- 
fore. This was an amendment placed on 
the bill by Senator Proxmire. And I be- 
lieve that that, combined with a voluntary 
effort to bring in the State and local gov- 
ernments, the Federal Government, and 
the private business leaders in a commu- 
nity, is the best way to stop a neighbor- 
hood deterioration. 

Here in Detroit, for instance, there’s a 
superb example of that, where the down- 
town area is being rebuilt with local, 
State, and Federal] funds, yes, but also 
with the support of neighborhood groups 
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and also the support of the local banking 
and other leaders. 

One of the major contributing factors 
to the dramatic reduction in crime that 
does permit the children to walk to school 
and does permit people to go out on the 
front porch at night without being fear- 
ful is the close relationship between peo- 
ple who live in a neighborhood and the 
police officers who serve there. 


I rode in from the airport today with 
the mayor of Detroit, Coleman Young, 
and I asked him, “How in the world have 
you and the police officers had such an 
unprecedented reduction in the crime 
rate?” And he said that one of the major 
reasons is that the police officers now are 
closely related to the community in which 
they serve. And they become friends of 
the people who live there, and eventually 
that friendship is reciprocated. 

Quite often in a community that is 
very poor, that is going downhill, the peo- 
ple distrusi the police officers and look on 
them almost as enemies instead of friends. 
I think that that permanent, friendly, mu- 
tually supportive relationship with the po- 
lice officials among the neighbors who live 
in that community is a very vital part that 
can prevent a deterioration. Obviously, 
our public works programs, the com- 
munity development programs, the hous- 
ing programs, the red-lining programs, the 
crime control programs will be of help. 


Another couple of things that I'd like 
to mention briefly is that we’re trying to 
hold down the exorbitant costs of, for 
instance, medical care for people that you 
care about. We have a hospital cost con- 
tainment bill that’s already passed the 
two major committees in the House and 
the Senate. And this will stop the rapid 
increase in the cost of families, like in your 
neighborhood, where the income is fairly 
fixed. 
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A very high portion of people whom 
you serve are older. I think about 60 per- 
cent in your neighborhood, I understand, 
are maybe 65 or older—an extraordinary 
percentage. And they live on a fixed in- 
come. So, we’re trying to do something 
to hold down inflation of all costs. We got 
some statistics this morning that show 
that the inflation rate, at least for last 
month, is less than 4 percent. I would like 
to maintain this permanently, I don’t 
think we can, but at least we’re making a 
step in the right direction. 

The last point I want to make is that 
under the Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment Department, for the first time, we 
have a special Assistant Secretary for 
neighborhoods. His name is Father 
Baroni. And I know you're familiar with 
him. 

During the campaign, two things that 
I emphasized almost everywhere I went 
was, one, the importance of the neigh- 
borhood, and the second was the impor- 
tance of the iamily. I think if we can keep 
those family structures intact, that will 
make a great step forward. 

And now, to get to someone who has 
always been very reluctant to express her- 
self openly—{laughter|—Gladys Wood- 
ard. 

SENIOR CITIZENS 


Ms. Wooparp. Thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I’m going to make this very short 
because we have some more panelists 
here, and they’re going to have to talk 
to you, too. I’ve talked to you a lot, and 
I’m going to talk to you agin. I’ll be in 
Washingon next weekend. [Laughter] 

The Older Americans Act is concerned 
with the quality of life for the elderly. In 
Michigan and particularly in Detroit, 
many senior citizens are living on limited, 
frozen incomes, in many instances as low 
as $3,000 per year or less. 
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Many of the persons here, and espe- 
cially elderly people, they always face gas 
heat shutoffs or threats to shut it off be- 
cause they have no money to pay the gas 
bills. It’s too high. This is caused by de- 
linquency as a result of last winter’s severe 
cold wave. Now, I know you talk about 
energy, Mr. President, but these people 
must keep warm. Otherwise, they'll have 
pneumonia—anything. Even though the 
application for utilities relief was filed 
with the Department of Social Services, 
the threats and actual shutoffs has been 
taking place in a ruthless fashion here in 
the city of Detroit. 

We are deeply concerned that, in addi- 
tion to last winter’s severe cold, we may 
face another severe, cold winter this 
winter. And we urge you, Mr. President, 
to use your power in your office to inter- 
vene on the behalf of the lives of thou- 
sands of senior citizens, not only of De- 
troit but across this country. We also urge 
a moratorium on heat shutoff from now 
until the winter is over, especially for 
senior citizens and for ADC mothers that 
have a house full of children. 


There’s a need to address the problems 
of the ethnic poor, especially senior citi- 
zens, who cannot receive services because 
of inability to communicate. There’s a 
need to urge Social Security, the Depart- 
ment of Social Services, and other service 
agencies to develop a sensitivity to the 
needs of those who are isolated by lan- 
guage and cultural barriers. Those people 
are suffering, too. We don’t have enough 
people to teach these people to take steps 
to recruit bilingual personnel and to avail 
themselves of community resources per- 
sons who can help and advocate and 
temper their language, and they suffer. 

Also, in low-income areas we are also 
suffering in housing. And I agree with 
Father here: Everybody doesn’t want to 
leave their rightful neighborhood. I also 
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am the director—you know what I am— 
and I have all ethnic groups—Hungar- 
ians, Latinos, Poles, Appalachian whites, 
Mexicans—and all of those people are 65 
percent, and the black is about 40 percent 
in my area, and I also head those organi- 
zations. 

And there’s about 14,000 people in my 
little neighborhood, and we need housing, 
Mr. President. I will be coming to Wash- 
ington next week to see about that again. 
We need housing, and we need housing in 
that neighborhood, not because people 
said, “Oh, you live out there.” Everybody 
can’t live on the boulevard. Everybody 
can’t live on Woodward. You have got to 
live in your respective neighborhoods. And 
we urge you to talk to HUD. And HUD 
is the people that will make some old 
broke-down houses ; they don’t care where 
you live. So, we want you to use your 
power to try to help us to get some houses 
for low-income families. 

THE Present. In order to get around 
the panel, I am going to make my answers 
very brief. 

First of all, on the energy special funds 
for those that have their power cut off or 
their heat cut off, as you know, last year, 
quite late in the freezing winter, we came 
forward with $200 million under Graciela 
Olivarez, who runs the Community Serv- 
ices Agency [Administration]. This money 
was distributed to the local and State gov- 
ernments very efficiently, very effectively, 
in a hurry, too late. I’ve already had 
Senator Muskie and Senator Kennedy 
come to see me this week saying, “What 
about this coming winter?” And I can 
promise you that we’re not going to be 
too late this coming winter. 

On the bilingual approach to many 
problems, not just in education—of 
course, this is something we are pursuing. 
I promised this during the campaign and 
will continue with it. 
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And you mentioned that HUD hasn’t 
cared where people lived or what kind of 
houses they lived in. This may have been 
the case in the past, that there have been 
housing funds frozen and impounded in 
the past. That won’t ever happen as long 
as I’m in the White House because I know 
you'll be watching me too closely. I don’t 
think we could have a better Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development than 
Pat Harris, that we’ve got now. She’s there 
with you, she cares about you, and you can 
depend on her and me not to let this 
happen again. 

Thank you very much, Gladys. 

Now, Courtney Matthews. 


YOUTH UNEMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Mattruews. Good afternoon, Mr. 
President. My name is Courtney Mat- 
thews, and I’m 20 years old. I came to 
Detroit in 1966 from Chicago, Illinois. 
After I graduated from high school, I 
found it necessary that I work in order to 
attend college. I worked as a cook and a 
custodian and an unskilled laborer at 
Chrysler. And then, together with funds 
and savings I saved up and my mother’s 
financial help and a basic opportunity 
grant, I was able to attend Tuskeegee In- 
stitute for 1 year, before financial forces 
forced me to return back to Detroit to 
seek employment. Now I live with my 
brother and his family. And my sister-in- 
law and I were the only ones supporting 
the family this summer because my 
brother was on disability. Now our pro- 
gram is over with, and there’s no income 
coming into the house at all. 

So now, my question is to you: What is 
a 20-year-old man to do when he wants 
to work and he wants to help his family 
and he wants to get a job in a city where 
there’s no jobs for minority youth at all? 
Youth programs like that are our only 
jobs we have to look for, where private 
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employers can give us the attention we 
need to become a productive citizen in 
today’s job world. Thank you. 

Tue PresipeNnT. That’s a good and a 
tough question to answer. And, Courtney, 
I can’t tell you that I’ve got the answer. 
We have, in the whole country, now 
brought the unemployment rate down, 
I’d say, about 1 percent below what it 
was a year ago. And as you’ve already 
heard, in Detroit itself in the last 2 or 3 
years, the unemployment rate has dropped 
about 75 percent. But that still means that 
when you have a 6 or 7 percent unem- 
ployment rate nationwide among young 
men like you, who are black, whe have 
a fairly good education even, the unem- 
ployment rate runs 35 or 40 percent, 
which is entirely too high. 

What we have tried to do already— 
and I would say the Congress has coop- 
erated—is to concentrate our efforts on 
the Comprehensive Education and Train- 
ing Act among young people themselves. 
We are now building up those jobs to 
725,000. It will take a while to get up to 
that level. We are adding about, I’d say, 
in that particular program about 15,000 
new jobs per week, which is a fairly big 
increase. About half those jobs will go to 
minority young people. 

In addition, we’ve got a $1% billion 
youth employment bill that the Congress 
passed, I signed into law. This has been 
within the last month or so. And it’s just 
beginning to be put into effect. 

Another thing that will help you is 
that in the public works projects that will 
be built in your area—and we’re concen- 
trating them more and more not in the 
wealthy suburban areas, but in the down- 
town areas where the need is greatest—at 
least 10 percent of those contracts in the 
future must go to minority business enter- 
prises, and we’re trying to make sure that 
the business is actually owned by a mi- 
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nority and not owned by the majority 
with just a figurehead black person whose 
name is used to qualify for the funds 
themselves. 

Another thing that I’d like to point out 
to you is this: We’ve got a better econ- 
omy than most of the nations of the world, 
but we've still got a long way to go. My 
goal, already established, is that before 
this term of mine is over that we'll bring 
that unemployment rate down from 8 
percent, which it was last December, to 
well under 5 percent by the time 1981 
rolls around. 

There are not any automatic or easy 
answers. It’s a very tough proposition. But 
the only thing we can do is make sure the 
jobs are made available in private indus- 
try, first of all, in government, second of 
all, and to make sure that the discrimina- 
tion that has existed in the past against 
minority young people like you is wiped 
away and that we give a first priority 
in all our programs to the areas of 
the Nation, the areas of cities that have 
been hurt the worst. All those things are 
of substantial change or improvement 
over what we've seen in the past. But it’s 
going to be a hard, long, tough proposi- 
tion, and I wish you well. 

Are you unemployed right now? 

Mr. MattHeEws. Right now, yes, sir. 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, we'll try to help 
you in those ways. 

Joan Shaw. 


COMMUNITY ACTION PROGRAMS 


Ms. SuHaw. Afternoon, Mr. President. 
My name is Joan Shaw, and I’m from St. 
Cloud, Minnesota, and I work for a CAP 
agency. I guess I worked on your Crisis In- 
tervention Program, and I’d like to say 
that our State of Minnesota spent its $8.5 
million in 5 weeks’ time about. And 
there’s lots of people out there, thousands, 
that our agency had alone that we 
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couldn’t help because the funds ran out. 
So, we’re asking you to consider giving 
us some more money. 

THE PRESIDENT. We will do that. 

Ms. Suaw. Thank you. CAP’s need, I 
guess—more money to run to really help 
the people. It seems like we have one pro- 
gram at a time. Like right now we have a 
food shelf and a little bit of money to buy 
food stamps for people who we're trying 
to help get on assistance. Well, we’ll have 
it for awhile, and then all the money runs 
out, and we can’t help any more. We're 
kind of in-between all the time. So, you 
know, it’s really a great need. 

As for myself, I guess I’d like to also 
talk on health problems. Like I said, I’m 
a mother of five, and I don’t qualify to get 
medical assistance, and yet I don’t make 
enough money to pay the dental care of 
my own children who need it badly. 

So, I’m asking you to really be con- 
cerned about the low-income, who feel 
that the poor get poorer and the rich get 
richer, and help us, too. Thank you. 

THE PresweEnt. Thank you very much. 


Well, you have been very active, I un- 
derstand, in representing consumers in a 
strong and very effective fashion, and I 
want to congratulate you on it. We are 
now facing a major decision by the Con- 
gress and by the Nation on energy legisla- 
tion. And one of the toughest battles that 
I have to fight is to protect the consumers 
and to make sure that the Congress doesn’t 
give the oil companies all the financial 
breaks as we put into effect an energy 
package. I might say that I have had 
superb support from the Vice President, 
from the Members of Congress from your 
own State in the House and Senate, and 
I’m going to go by Sunday afternoon and 
pick up the finest American that I have 
ever known—Senator Hubert Hum- 
phrey—and he’s going to go back to 
Washington with me. 
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The Michigan delegation came with 
me. They are helping me, too, with this 
very difficult energy legislation. But it 
could mean, if we make a serious mistake, 
a devastating blow to the people who are 
not sometimes adequately represented by 
the lobbyists in Washington. And I hope 
that you all will look on me as your prime 
lobbyist in Washington for those who 
don’t have strong representation at times. 

We have done a few things, just to an- 
swer your specific questions, on food. This 
year already the Congress has very wisely 
removed the purchase requirement for 
food stamps, which, I think, will make the 
program much easier to administer in the 
future, and it will prevent poor people 
from having to put cash money into food 
stamps. They'll get the food stamp them- 
selves new in the future without having to 
put money into it. 

We also have done the best we could to 
provide some help for fuel costs during the 
rough winter we had last year. We'll have 
the same program, I don’t have any doubt, 
this winter to take care of families who 
might have their energy cut off. 

We have put forward, in addition, some 
programs that will be of great help to the 
poorer-built homes, with direct aid for 
those who want to insulate their homes. 
Quite often the poorer a family is, the 
more inefficient their home is in preserv- 
ing heat and energy, and we want to be 
sure that that’s corrected in this bill so 
that it will be a protection for you in the 
future. 

We want to make sure that the money 
collected on oil price increases goes back 
to the consumers directly. And as you 
know, there’s a great deal of pressure to 
give a large part of this money to the oil 
companies. 

We are trying to have electricity rate 
reform. At this time the electric power 
companies charge the highest electric 
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rates to those homeowners who use the 
least amount of electricity. If you have a 
big building like this or a big office build- 
ing or a big factory, the more electricity 
you use, the less you pay per kilowatt- 
hour. And we want to be, sure that that’s 
turned around. 


We also want to make sure that there’s 
an end to the construction of unnecessary 
electric powerplants, because when there 
is a waste of electricity and the power 
companies have to build new plants to 
meet that need—increased demand that’s 
not necessary—then the present con- 
sumers of electricity have to pay for the 
construction costs. This has not been ad- 
dressed adequately in the past. 


The other poirt I’d like to say is we are 
very concerned about health. We have 
put into effect a new immunization pro- 
gram. Now only about 45 percent of our 
young people are immunized against dis- 
eases. 

When I was a child, or when some of 
you were children, almost a hundred per- 
cent of us had had immunization shots. 
We hope to increase that very quickly. 
And, you know, our CHAPS program, 
where we give full physical examinations 
for young people at a very early age—we 
now have only about 11/4, million children 
who get that program. We intend, before 
I go out of office, to increase this 500 per- 
cent and have about 8 million more young 
people get these physical examinations 
and when things are found wrong with 
them at an early age, to give them health 
care that they need. Because if they go 
into the teenage years and later years, if 
they’ve had an early disease or problem 
that could have been corrected, it becomes 
very expensive for the public and also, of 
course, destroys their lives. 


So, we have many programs that are 
now being put into effect very quickly 
under me and the Democratic Congress 
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that I think are going to meet the needs 
of some of the people that you represent 
so well in Minnesota. 

Ms. SHaw. Thank you. 

Tue Preswent. Thank you very much, 
Joan. 

Mike Maloney. 


APPALACHIAN MIGRANTS 


Mr. Maroney. Mr. President, I’m 
Mike Maloney. I’m the son of an Appa- 
lachian coal miner. I’m now an Appa- 
lachian migrant and director of the Urban 
Appalachian Council in Cincinnati, 
which is an advocacy organization for 
Appalachian migrants. 

We now know who the urban poor are. 
The urban poor are black Southerners, 
even though they may be third generation 
from the South. They are white South- 
erners from the Appalachian South and 
from the flatland South. They’re internal 
migrants from Puerto Rico. They’re 
Chicanos or Mexican Americans. And 
they are the elderly that you and Father 
Hernady were talking about, of the na- 
tional ethnic minorities. The bulk of the 
urban poor are in those groups. Our con- 
cerns as Appalachians are the same as 
has already been expressed. 

I do need to mention that there are 6 
million first- and second-generation moun- 
tain people now living outside the Ap- 
palachian region and that we’re one of 
the largest ethnic minorities in the urban 
North. And it doesn’t seem that the Fed- 
eral Government knows that we exist. In 
many cases, the local governments don’t 
know that we exist. 

But if the Government has programs 
that help with unemployment, that help 
with the education of low-income chil- 
dren and housing, and if Government pro- 
grams give some emphasis on the develop- 
ment of the neighborhoods, which are 
where people live, and consult with the 
people who live in neighborhoods, and 
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if, perhaps, you could appoint a Presi- 
dential commission on urban neighbor- 
hoods to make sure you’re not just dealing 
with city hall, but to make sure that pro- 
grams are relating to neighborhoods, that 
would help all of us. 

Thank you. 

THE PreswwenT. Thank you. 


When I was Governor, I was Chairman 
of the Appalachian Regional Commis- 
sion. There are 13 States that belong to it, 
as you know. And this is an area that has 
been devastated in the past, was perhaps 
the poorest region of our Nation, may still 
be the poorest region of our Nation, geo- 
graphically speaking. This poverty, as you 
point out so well, has forced many, sev- 
eral million people, from that mountain 
region into the urban centers. Quite often, 
they don’t have the technical skills or the 
educational background or experience to 
survive and help themselves once they get 
in an urban environment. I think that this 
is likely to improve. 

I would like to suggest that you make a 
point of coming to Washington and meet- 
ing with Father Baroni on the neighbor- 
hood question. He’s a very sensitive man. 
This is a new office that has been estab- 
lished just to deal with neighborhoods 
themselves, because I’m afraid that he 
might overlook the special problems of the 
Appalachian migrants because he’s not 
acquainted with your and my region of 
the country. So, if you would do that, 
Mike, I’m sure he’d be glad to see you. It 
might be possible, if you call him, that he 
could come and meet with you in a group 
who represent these 6 million migrant 
persons. 


Mr. MA.Loney. He’s a man that I trust. 


THE PresivDENT. He’s a good man, and 
I think if he knew you better that the two 
of you might help to alleviate some of 
these problems that you describe. There is 
no program specifically for migrant Ap- 
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palachians who now have settled in the 
downtown areas of the cities. But I think 
that the programs that we have outlined 
already, which I won’t repeat, would be 
applicable, but we need to know the spe- 
cial problems of the folks that you have 
in mind. 

Would you do that for me? And [ll 
tell Father Baroni to expect you. 


Mr. Matoney. I’ll be glad to. 
THE PresipeNnT. Thank you, Mike. 
Mr. Doss. 


URBAN PROGRAMS IN DETROIT 


Mr. Doss. I’m Larry Doss, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I’m president of New Detroit, In- 
corporated, the urban coalition in Detroit 
which works on improving the quality of 
life for people in the entire metropolitan 
area, but with special emphasis on the 
problems of the poor and minorities. 

And you mentioned earlier that some 
positive things were happening in Detroit, 
and we’re very conscious that Detroit is 
moving upward. Much of this is because 
of the kind of partnership and coalition 
that’s been forged here in Detroit between 
government leaders, between labor and 
business and people in the community— 
the partnership that is turning many 
things around. But one particular im- 
portant component has been generally ab- 
sent from that partnership in the degree 
that we would like to have it present, and 
that has been the Federal Government. 
There are many, many programs and 
many needs that we have in Detroit that 
we would like to see the Federal Govern- 
ment be very much more involved in 
in terms of that partnership. 

We brought to Washington a delega- 
tion led by Mayor Young—I think a very 
dramatic 5-year plan for moving Detroit 
forward—back in June. And there has 
been some limited response to that plan. 
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But we haven’t yet seen the full Federal 
partnership response to that plan. 

Some of the specific things in that plan 
and other crucial problems that we’re 
trying to deal with in Detroit now, which 
really relate to moving ahead on our pov- 
erty problems and our economic develop- 
ment problems, are first of all jobs. Even 
though we’ve made that progress you 
talked about, from 24 percent to 8.8 per- 
cent, we're still something like 70,000 jobs 
short in Detroit, 70,000 people unem- 
ployed. 

Secondly, we have still very pressing 
educational problems. Even though we 
are making some progress in education 
here, we still have 40,000 young people 
in Detroit between the ages of 16 and 20 
that are dropouts from the school system. 
And our regular programs don’t take care 
of them. No State programs are dealing 
with these young dropouts. So, we need 
new alternative education programs that 
give us a chance to recapture these young 
people and provide a new quality of life 
for them, because they will have the edu- 
cational base they need. 

Another crucial thing in Detroit is to 
strengthen our economic base so that we 
can become self-sufficient over the long 
run. In the short run it’s going to take a 
great partnership of input from the Fed- 
eral Government to accomplish this, and 
the kinds of things that we need on that 
are things like an urban development 
bank and other kinds of Federal incen- 
tives that will help to encourage busi- 
ness and jobs to locate in urban areas. 
We're getting an outflow rather than an 
inflow of businesses and the jobs they 
bring, and that’s one of the things that 
creates our 70,000-job shortage. 

So, those are some of the crucial kinds 
of things that we need in Detroit. And, 
most of all, we need to expand this part- 
nership that we’ve developed here, that’s 
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helping to move us forward, by having the 
Federal Government help us on these 
kinds of things, move us closer to full 
employment, and be a full partner in our 
efforts to restore Detroit. 

THE PresIpDENT. Thank you, Mr. Doss, 

In order to save time, I’m going to ask 
three of the panelists to speak at a time, 
and then I’m going to ask my good friend 
Grace Olivarez to comment. I think 
we've covered most of the basic questions 
on the left about new health programs, 
job programs, public works programs, 
and so forth. Then I'll reserve a right 
after Grace comments to add my own, if 
necessary. 

Mrs. Prieto. 


ROLE OF WOMEN IN URBAN PROGRAMS 


Mrs. Prieto. Mr. President, I am Luz 
Maria Prieto of Chicago, Illinois. I work 
for a group called Mujeres Latins en 
Accion, or Latin Women in Action. 
We’re a group of Latitio women in Chi- 
cago. And knowing tiat—we know the 
problems of the barrios and the problems 
of the women. We have to struggle just 
to survive. And the woman has the great- 
est burden to survive for her family. We 
have to struggle through a disastrous edu- 
cational system, a health system that we 
don’t understand and sometimes does us a 
great deal of harm, and a great deal of 
underemployment because we are work- 
ing women and have to work just to keep 
our families afloat. We’re away from all 
the debates of things that affect us—do- 
mestic violence, abortion, drug abuse. 


The sad part is not that we not only 
have no voice in these debates, but these 
are all debates about reactions to the 
problems. The women in the neighbor- 
hoods don’t want just to react. We want 
to control our own destinies. And we need. 
very simple answers, it seems to us, if we 
could say something about it. We need 
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quality education, all the way down from 
child care, all around the clock, that’s 
bilingual and bicultural, education for 
our children, education for the women 
who have to go back so we’d have real 
skills, skills that would benefit us and our 
families and would build up our com- 
munities, not just being dumped from 
one public sector job to another. 

So, we’re asking people to really work 
on the causes. It seems very simple. And 
if you talked to poor women and the 
Latino women of the barrios, we would 
tell you that that’s what we need. We 
need programs that would just help us be 
self-sufficient. 

THE PRESIDENT. 
much. 


Mr. Oscar Webb. 


Thank you very 


JOB PROGRAMS 


Mr. Wess. Yes. Mr. President, my 
name is Oscar Webb and I represent 
Target Area I, which is part of the pov- 
erty program. And I imagine everything 
that I want to say has been hit on slightly, 
because it would take a multitude of 
things for me to explain to you some of 
the things that we need. 

I would like to give you a good ex- 
ample. One of the things is that a father 
look at his child and say, “I’m on a fixed 
income. I can’t work, can’t find work, 
don’t know where to go.” You know, it’s 
agony in a child’s face, the father’s face, 
the mother’s face for this person to have 
to look and say that my family looks at me 
as a failure. There’s no way for me to go. 
What am I going to do, you know? But 
now we are asking, you know, that maybe 
we can put someone up there in Wash- 
ington who understands what’s going on 
down here in these areas. And the only 
way that you can really find an answer is 
to ask the hungry man what it feels like. 
You know? We cannot ask a person that 
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doesn’t understand what he’s 


through. 

Other than that, education, you 
know—we have dropouts. It’s many a rea- 
sons for these dropouts. We never had a 
committee to go out and find out why 
these dropouts are out of high school. We 
need people that’s in the community to 
get into these programs. 

We ask that when these guidelines are 
written, is it possible that maybe 40 per- 
cent or 60 percent of these jobs, paying 
jobs, go to the people who are in poverty, 
since it’s poverty money? We would like 
to see these people’s response. And that 
money that we’re getting for welfare, that 
money can be used for other people who 
are on the waiting list. Do you under- 
stand? 


going 


I want to thank you for coming to 
Detroit to hear our complaints, and we 
hope that you will have this session again. 
I’m sorry that I didn’t have enough time 
to give you all of the information on sub- 
jects that was on my mind. 


Thank you. 


THE PresiDENT. I'd like to introduce 
Grace or Graciela Olivarez, who heads 
up our program in the Government— 
Community Services Agency—that deals 
directly and specifically and quickly with 
programs that have been outlined in this 
panel already. 


I might point out that Mr. Webb is not 
only unemployed but he’s disabled be- 
cause of an accident. And this adds a spe- 
cial problem to a father who wants to be 
proud before his children. And when you 
talk about the problems of hungry people, 
I think that makes a great impression on 
me and on Ms. Olivarez and on the news 
media and on the rest of the people of the 
country who have heard or will hear to- 
night on the evening news what you’ve 
had to say, Mr. Webb. 
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I'd like to ask Ms. Olivarez to comment 
on the points that you three people have 
raised. 

Ms. Ottvarez. I'd like to point out to 
Mr. Doss, I heard the Boston plan being 
introduced yesterday in the White House. 
And listening to Mr. Maloney to the De- 
troit plan and the Boston plan, I think 
that there’s an ingredient missing, and 
that is that we can’t talk about urban de- 
velopment without talking about rural de- 
velopment simultaneously. Because as you 
start improving the cities, they continue 
to be the magnet that create the situation 
that Mr. Maloney explains. But no pro- 
vision was made for that type of magnet 
that is being created in the revitalization 
of cities. 


So, I guess my recommendation, or my 
plea, would be for all who are develop- 
ing urban redevelopment or regeneration 
plans not to forget that we’ve got to do 
the same thing in the rural areas simul- 
taneously, or we’re not going to be solving 
the problem. 


I would like to mention, Mr. President, 
that Mrs. Prieto’s father is an M.D. in 
Chicago who has done more work, prob- 
ably more free-of-charge work, among 
the poor than any other M.D. who I 
know in the country. He has dedicated 
his life as a doctor and his services to 
people who don’t have access to doctors. 
So, I’m very pleased to get to know her 
because I’ve known her dad for a while. 

Let me just say, Luz, that I’m not try- 
ing to polish the President’s apple. There’s 
one great thing in Washington right now. 
There are a lot of women in key positions 
who are making policy. So, the problems 
of the women that you were describing 
can be addressed right now if you’re will- 
ing to go in a joint partnership—Federal, 
State, city. And I would recommend that 
you get in touch with people like Blandina 
Cardenas, Arabella Martinez. Both of 
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them are in the Office of Human Devel- 
opment at HEW. By the same token, you 
might want to talk to some of the women 
on our staff or at the regional office in 
Chicago, because the type of program that 
you're doing—if we could do more of the 
preventive rather than the remedial, 
through training, I think that would help. 


For Mr. Webb, I know what you’re 
talking about when you say that the peo- 
ple who need the jobs didn’t get them. I 
think you have to understand that dur- 
ing the last 8 years, the poverty agency 
has been victimized, brutalized, gutted, 
defunded, maligned. But under this ad- 
ministration we’re trying to slowly bring 
it back together again, not necessarily to 
make it a larger agency, but to be a more 
effective spokesperson for the poor. And 
because of the last 8 years—there was no 
supervision, there was no monitoring— 
I’m sure that in some instances, the peo- 
ple who didn’t deserve the jobs got them. I 
can assure you that under some of our 
regulations that we’ve issued recently and 
for which I’m getting a lot of flak, that is 
not going to continue because we are con- 
stantly monitoring to be sure that the peo- 
ple who understand the problems are 
working at the solution as paid employees 
and not perpetual volunteers. 


THE Presiwent. Let me add a brief 
comment. I noticed all three of you have 
talked about some problems that didn’t 
arise before. One thing that hasn’t been 
mentioned yet is the welfare reform pro- 
posal that we’ve put to the Congress. This 
program is designed to give our people 
better jobs and income. That’s the name 
of it—Better Jobs and Income Program. 
And we have in there a heavy allotment 
of funds and programs for day care, for 
child care, that would specifically relate 
to women who want to work. And we also 
have included in the program 1.4 million 
jobs, Mr. Webb, for the heads of families. 
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That is above and beyond anything that 
I’ve described here to you so far. 

We recognize that almost every person 
who is on welfare that’s able to work 
would rather work if they are given an 
opportunity. And that will be the thrust 
of the welfare reform proposal that Con- 
gress will be working on and, hopefully, 
will pass next year. They already have the 
legislation on their desk. They have al- 
ready started hearings on the subject. 

So, to put people back to work that are 
able and want to work will be a major 
new thrust of the welfare proposals that 
Congress has now. 

I’d like to call on Ms. Franckowiak first. 


UTILITY ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


Loretta Franckow1ak. Most of what 
I was going to speak of about the utilities 
and the fuel shortage and so on has been 
very well put, but I would like to add to 
that. I think we need to continue the 
utility assistance program for poor people 
and the aged on a low-income basis with 
as much money as possible that can reach 
them. 


In addition, we need programs to edu- 
cate our youth. In the energy conserva- 
tion our youth must get involved in the 
energy crisis, and I think employing low- 
income youth in helping out with energy 
problems is possibly a way to do it. It’s 
very brief, but I want to thank you for 
your time. 


Tue PresweENT. Very good, too. 
Mr. Carl Fox. 


SENIOR CITIZENS 


Mr. Fox. Mr. President, this is my sixth 
year working for the senior citizens. I’m 
a volunteer man, from the area agencies. 
The area agencies on aging and other 
States and Federal organizations who 
serve the elderly need to coordinate their 
programs of the Community Service Ad- 
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ministration and local community action 
agency. 

I’ll skip along, Mr. President. The time 
lags between increases in social security 
benefits and increases in the Community 
Services Administration—poverty guide- 
lines makes many needy clients ineligible 
for important service. If these increases 
took place at the same time, this would 
resolve the problem. The difference be- 
tween the State and the Federal poverty 
guidelines should be eliminated to remove 
the roadblocks to service to the poor. 

Now, Mr. President, I will go on. I 
know your time is limited. More lead time 
is needed between requests for our pro- 
posals and the due dates of our applica- 
tions to allow seniors input and proper 
planning. More elderly low-income hous- 
ing—well, I will skip that. Laws must be 
designated to remove certain zoning re- 
strictions which have been used as a tool 
to prevent senior citizens low-income 
housing in many communities. More gov- 
ernment grants should be geared to estab- 
lish employment opportunity for low-in- 
come. 


Okay, Mr. President, for a long time 
it has been recognized that it is less ex- 
pensive for the taxpayer to provide sup- 
port service for the elderly than it is to 
place the elderly in a nursing home. Cer- 
tainly, almost all older persons are hap- 
pier in their own home than they are in 
nursing homes. Therefore, it is important 
for this country to spend more of its re- 
sources on providing support service for 
the elderly. The existing support service 
programs, such as chore service, visiting 
nurses, home-bound meals, and so forth, 
have waiting lists of people who need the 
service but cannot get it because the pro- 
grams are not sufficiently funded to han- 
dle the needs in their communities. Some 
of our elderly are lucky enough to get into 
elderly housing projects. These lucky per- 
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sons receive housing subsidies to cover 
rent, utilities, taxes, insurance, and main- 
tenance. The unlucky ones remain in 
their own home and try somehow to pay 
taxes, utilities, insurance, and mainte- 
ance. If they cannot cover their costs, they 
often find themselves in nursing homes. 

For community development, Mr. Pres- 
ident, it would be better for the older 
person and cheaper for the taxpayer to 
provide a subsidy to the older persons who 
own their own home to assist them with 
taxes, insurance, utilities, and mainte- 
nance. What I am suggesting, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is that the Federal Government put 
more of the resources into full-range sup- 
port service to assist the elderly to remain 
independent in their own home with dig- 
nity. This will also help maintain the 
stability of our Presidential community. 

Thank you. 

THE PRESIDENT. Ms. Evelyn Chappell. 


INCREASING COST OF ENERGY 


Ms. CuHappetyt. Mr. President, my 
name is Evelyn Chappell. I am a Head 
Start parent coordinator from Oak Park, 
Michigan. 

My concerns mostly have been an- 
swered as you went around the table— 
about low-income housing, the lack of 
low-income housing, adequate low- 
income housing, high utility bills for ADC 
and low-income families. 

Also, there seems to be a conflict be- 
tween Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment and the Department of Social Serv- 
ices regarding utilities. For instance, util- 
ity allowances: Department of Social 
Services has one, and HUD has one. The 
difference in those allowances are sub- 
tracted and added onto ADC recipients’ 
rents. I am an ADC recipient. I live in 
public housing. I know. Your rent goes 
up, and they add these charges onto your 
rent. They only allow you “x” amount 
of dollars for gas, “x” amount of dollars 
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for lights, when your one bill—your light 
bill—is higher than both that they allow 
you. 

The winterization program is very, very 
good for the senior citizens. Okay, but 
what about the ADC and the low-in- 
come mothers who own their own home, 
who cannot afford to get roof leaks fixed, 
basements repaired, and windows re- 
paired? What do we do? 

Thank you, Mr. President. 

THE PRESIDENT. Very good. - 

Ms. OtivareEz. I would just like to 
point out to you, Loretta, that the Presi- 
dent has already indicated that we’re go- 
ing to make every effort to be sure that 
we do have a supplemental amount of 
money to help people with their high 
utility bills, so they don’t go into the win- 
ter without that kind of assistance. Sec- 
ondly, I would also advise that you con- 
tinue to work on weatherization. And 
then, the third phase, which we must get 
involved in—that is looking at alternative 
sources of energy. I think we’ve been 
dragging our feet too long on this. 

I come from a State—New Mexico— 
where we’ve already experimented with 
solar energy units that cost us $300, that 
were very effective in reducing heating 
costs by 30 percent—and then discovered 
that we could grow vegetables and flow- 
ers in them. So, we have an added di- 
mension to it. 

I guess what I’m saying is that there 
are hopes and plans and even some suc- 
cesses on alternative energy sources, par- 
ticularly for people on fixed income, be- 
cause I’m sure we’re not going to be able 
to get supplemental appropriations every 
year for this type of problem. So, we must 
work on the alternative sources and on 
education, on the real issues surrounding 
energy. 

As far as Mr. Fox is concerned—Mr. 
Fox, you know our agency gets a total of 
$10 million a year to work with senior 
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citizens, simply because we’re not the lead 
agency in serving senior citizens. 

You pointed out the guidelines and the 
time involved in getting your application 
in. May I point out to you that Mr. Glen- 
wood Johnson, the Regional Director in 
our Chicago office—would you stand, 
Glenwood? I’d like you to get together 
with him after this, and would you repeat 
to him your concerns on the guidelines 
and when the application goes in and all 
that, to be sure that if there’s a major 
problem that we take care of it imme- 
diately. 

Like I said, we don’t have the respon- 
sibility for senior citizens. We get $10 mil- 
lion. And our job is to be sure that we 
identify as many of those who are eligible 
for the existing programs. But that amount 
has been static for the last 4 or 5 years. 
We’re hoping that we’ll get a little bit 
more. But I’m not sure that it’s only money 
that’s going to solve the problem. I think 
we need to coordinate a little bit better. 

And then, lastly, I should tell you that 
we do have an interagency group looking 
at the whole issue of who is in poverty 
and who isn’t in poverty, and what do 
they mean by poverty guidelines, and how 
do you measure poverty in this era where 
people, even the middle class, can’t af- 
ford to pay utility bills and buy houses. 

THE PRESIDENT. We're going to go to 
the audience now. I would like to say, 
though, one thing about particularly Mr. 
Fox’s comments, since he represents the 
elderly. The Senate, as you know, passed 
this week a change in the mandatory re- 
tirement age from 65 to 70. I have always 
felt that it was better for a person that age 
who wants to work to be allowed to do so, 
rather than to force them into retirement 
or onto the unemployed rolls. 


Also, we are moving strongly to take 
advantage of what you’ve just described, 
that it’s always cheaper for someone 
to receive services in their own home than 
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it is to go into a nursing home or go into a 
public institution. Almost invariably, too, 
the elderly person or retired person is 
much happier if they can live in one’s 
own home. And that involves public 
meals. It also involves health care. It also 
involves recreation. And we know that 
there are many who need help with hous- 
ing. We are continuing and restrengthen- 
ing the 202 housing program that pro- 
vides public housing for the elderly, and, 
of course, the Section 8 rent supplements 
will help all those around this table and 
those whom you do represent. 

I thought that Ms. Chappell—I’m 
sorry I pronounced your name wrong— 
made some very good points on the special 
problems of people who are not elderly, 
who are not disabled, but who do qualify 
and genuinely need the services of the 
welfare program under HEW. 

There’s too much of an overlap and a 
lack of communication among the dif- 
ferent Federal agencies. We’re trying to 
bring some order out of chaos in making 
sure that these agencies do have a special 
responsibility, that they have te cooperate, 
communicate, and work with one another, 
because if it’s hard for me in the White 
House, with all my authority, to under- 
stand which Federal agency does what, 
it’s impossible for you to understand which 
Federal agency does what. 

We do have an outstanding group of 
women at the top levels in our Federal 
Government. Graciela Olivarez is only 
one of them. At the head of the Housing 
and Urban Development Department, we 
have a strong, competent woman; at the 
head of the Commerce Department, 
responsible for all public works programs 
and EDA programs, we have a strong and 
competent woman; at the head of the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Agency 
[Commission], as you know, we have a 
strong and competent woman; and many 
others in Cabinet and sub-Cabinet levels. 
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This is a fairly new development in our 
Government. But, I think, quite often 
women who have been activists in fighting 
for poor people, deprived people, minor- 
ity groups, the elderly, and women are 
now helping to make policy for our own 
administration. 

Before we take the first question from 
the audience, I'd like to say that although 
I’ve tried to provide some answer or ex- 
planation to you when you’ve had a 
criticism or a question, we’ve got a long 
way to go. We’ve made some progress, 
and I don’t want you to think that I 
believe that all the questions have been 
answered. When we leave here today, 
Courtney Matthews will still be unem- 
ployed. And when we leave here today, 
there will still be problems for Mrs. Prieto 
and the women, and particularly minor- 
ity group women, in having equal rights 
in our country. There will still be urban 
areas that are left blighted. There will 
still be a lack of communication between 
you and Federal, State, and local officials 
who are trying to work with you. 

We are not solving all the problems 
here today, but as the head of our Gov- 
ernment, I have learned a lot. And I hope 
that all of you will keep your direct con- 
nections with me, with Ms. Olivarez, and 
others. This is a first step. 

Is Father Baroni here? Where? Come 
up here a minute. Stand up again. I want 
all of you to see Father Baroni. 

Almost every question that has been 
raised this afternoon relates directly to the 
family and the life structure of a neigh- 
borhood. And, of course, my neighbor- 
hood responsibility is to 215 million 
Americans. But the only way that I can 
do that job well is to make sure that each 
family, each home, each street, each small 
community is addressed as a unit and 
that people there join in with me in mak- 
ing their own lives better. 
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When the members of a neighborhood 
rebel against government or look on the 
policemen as an enemy or provide hatred 
or misunderstanding against a neighbor 
who might be different from you, to that 
extent it makes it impossible for me or 
the Federal Government or your local or 
State governments to do anything. And 
Father Baroni’s only responsibility is to 
work with people like you, who represent 
neighborhoods, to make sure that all of 
our programs strengthen that basic foun- 
dation on which our country rests. 

Father Baroni, I’m very glad you came 
here today. This is a new job in the Fed- 
eral Government, and I think as time goes 
by, you'll see the advantages of having a 
man like him who has that responsibility 
to you. 

Now, I don’t know what the exact ar- 
rangement is, but I understand we have 
microphones on each side. We'll start with 
this gentleman on my right. 


QUESTIONS 
PROGRAMS FOR SPANISH-SPEAKING 


Q. Buenos tardes [good afternoon], 
President Carter. 

THE PRESIDENT. Buenos tardes, Senor. 

Q. My name is Rafael Acala. Some of 
my qualifications: I was an ex-migrant, 
President Carter, I’m a student. Some of 
the problems that I represent here—I 
think I’ve been kind of contemplating on 
what the question I could ask you, kind 
of put everything in a nutshell, and it 
possibly could fit in with Ms. Olivarez 
to help you—that as the second largest 
minority in the United States, represent- 
ing not only the city of Detroit but the 
whole United States. 

The question I want to ask you, Presi- 
dent, is that, what is the reason why, when 
programs are funded for Latinos, Chi- 
canos, or Hispanic communities—and 
they are just getting off the ground—they 
seem to be taken away from us, including 
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the city of Detroit? What I want to ask 
you, President Carter, is, for example—at 
the present time there is a need for this 
type of education, of programs, not only 
in the black community but in the Latino 
communities. For example, at the present 
time, President Carter and Ms. Olivarez, 
LULAC National Education Service 
Centers has only a chance to be funded 
until December. This is the one and only 
top educational center mechanism that 
the Latino community has all over the 
United States. They only have fundings 
up to December. I am concerned because 
it deals with all the issues that Mrs. Prieto 
and Mrs. Molina have addressed in the 
Latino community. I am concerned, just 
like all my brothers here in’ southwest 
Detroit. I am also a product of Michigan. 
I am concerned with what will you, 
President Carter, do in alleviating our 
problem when our funding for- our 
Latinos programs, for Hispanic commu- 
nities, are detailed, are not funded to the 
capacity that is needed. We need an an- 
swer on that, Mr. President. 

THe Preswent. Thank you, Mr. 
Acala. Ms. Olivarez is familiar with the 
specific question that you asked. I’m go- 
ing to ask her to give you the answer. 

Ms. Ottvarez. Mr. President, that par- 
ticular project is an educational project 
that isn’t designed exclusively for poor 
people. They have been funded by our 
agency for—it will be 41/4 years in Janu- 
ary. And we have asked them to go to the 
Office of Education for that kind of money 
because we don’t have enough money to 
fund educational centers. Sometimes I 
think we wind up subsidizing the other 
agencies that have larger budgets. 

THE Present. What are the pros- 
pects for success in getting it continued? 

Ms. Ottvarez. The prospects for their 
getting funding from the Office of Edu- 
cation are good, except that there’s going 
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to be a lull of about 5 months simply be- 
cause of the bureaucratic situation. But I 
am working with the leaders of the orga- 
nization to see if we can help them in the 
interim while they get their funding from 
the Office of Education. 

THE Present. Do you think I can 
help? 

Ms. Ottvarez. Yes, sir. 

THE PReEsIwENT. I'll help. Thank you. 


COMMUNITY ACTION PROGRAMS 


Q. President Carter, my name is Audrey 
Francis and I’m the mother of nine, and 
four are at home. I’m here for the CAP 
program. They’ve insulated my home and 
fixed the roof. I need their help badly, and 
they are working with the same funds that 
they started with 7 years ago. And every 
year it’s still the same amount, and they 
are running out. The ones that are doing 
the work are the young people that are 
unemployed and out of work. And it’s a 
case where the poor is helping the poor, 
and they’re helping me help myself. 

THE PRESIDENT. I understand. Grace 
also knows the answer to this. [Laughter]. 
Since she has a specific responsibility, I'll 
let her answer, and I'll follow up. 

Ms. Ottvarez. Okay. Thank you. I just 
wanted to point out that seated behind 
you is part of the Michigan congressional 
delegation, who have been very good 
friends of the Community Action Agency. 
And through the help of them and others, 
we understand that our funding this year, 
particularly for the type of programs that 
you’re talking about that are administered 
at the local levels through the CAP 
agency—that we'll get a little bit more 
money than we had been getting in the 
past. So, we expect to be weatherizing a 
lot more homes of poor people. 

Q. Thank you very much. 

THE PresiwENT. Before we go further, 
I'd like to ask the members of the Michi- 
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gan congressional delegation to stand. I 
don’t believe there’s any other group in 
the country that has been more eager to 
help work with me and others in alleviat- 
ing these problems than this group has. 
And I would like for them to stand and 
let you recognize them. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


Q. Hello, Mr. Carter. Thank you for 
inviting me here this afternoon. My ques- 
tion deals with health care, and it’s some- 
thing that has touched my life and lives 
of other children. 

What is your administration doing to- 
day for the children with learning dis- 
abilities, in terms of education, specialized 
training, and especially financial support 
for the children in low-income houses? 
People with low income can’t afford the 
training their children need and have to 
send them to school where the teachers 
and the programs are not geared for the 
children with learning disabilities. These 
children suffer, and it’s an emotional 
problem. It is a physical problem, and it 
scars them for the rest of their lives. And 
most of society neglects it and ignores it. 
The problems surface later, sometime in 
dropouts, in crime, and in many other 
areas. Thank you. 

THE PresIvENT. Thank you very much. 

One of the first things I did when I 
was elected was to appoint a special com- 
mission on those Americans who have 
mental problems and those who have dis- 
ability problems. My wife is the Honorary 
Chairman, and as you may know, she has 
had hearings all around the country and 
has just recently given me her report. In 
the meantime, though, we’ve been learn- 
ing from this special study. 

One of the things that we are doing is, 
as we set up the day care centers and 
child care centers and expand that pro- 
gram, we’re giving first priority to chil- 
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dren who have learning disabilities and 
other problems of that kind. In the past 
they have been the last priority. We have 
now moved them up and will move them 
up to the first priority. 

The second thing we are doing is to 
make sure in all our programs that deal 
with disabilities that we are emphasizing 
not institutional care, but community- 
oriented small units, where the children 
can be close to their families, close to their 
own homes, where the cost is much less 
and the benefit of training programs and 
education programs are greatly magnified. 


Another thing that we’ve done is to in- 
crease greatly the Head Start programs, 
which give the children in low-income 
communities an early start in the learning 
experience. The first Head Start program 
that ever existed in Georgia—I happened 
to have been the head of it. And I learned 
at that time the tremendous benefit that 
can be derived for children who come 
from deprived homes, not only handi- 
capped because of emotional or mental or 
physical problems but also because of so- 
cial problems and environmental prob- 
lems, where the families are so poverty- 
stricken that the kids have never seen a 
book, they’ve never heard a bedtime story, 
they don’t have any base on which to 
compete with the other children. 


And the last thing I'll mention very 
briefly is the so-called CHAPS program, 
which I think is very crucial in the future. 
This will provide early, complete physical 
examinations which will include not only 
teeth and eyes and their bodily functions 
but also will include any disabilities that 
are at least apparent at that time. We 
now have about 1% million children a 
year who are given this kind of early, 
thorough examination. We expect to ex- 
pand this very rapidly to about 914 mil- 
lion, which is an additional 8 million or 
about a fivefold increase. This will be 
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done as rapidly as the bureaucratic struc- 
ture can be established. Again, we want 
this to be done as nearly as possible to the 
children’s natural living environment, 
either in the Head Start program, the first 
days when they attend the first grade, or 
in the home or community structure. 

So, we are moving very quickly to cor- 
rect some of the defects that have existed 
in the past and also to give special empha- 
sis to those children who have special 
learning disabilities. Thank you very 
much, 


SOCIAL SERVICE AGENCIES 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Cleophus 
Young. I am president of the Community 
Action Agency in south Cook County. 
They have over 60,000 recipients. 

My problem is that we commend you 
on your redesigning or reorganizing hu- 
man services as they relate to Washington 
and the fiscal contro]. Our concern is that 
if a community action agency is supposed 
to be its clients’ advocates, how can we 
deal effectively when human service agen- 
cies are compartmentalizing our clients? 
We have a big problem with one has their 
arms, one’s got their legs, and there’s never 
a case conference. We, at this point in 
time, demand some kind of vehicle that 
we can determine and monitor and be a 
part of the services that are given to our 
clients. One social worker might tell him 
to stand on his right foot, and a juvenile 
officer will tell him to stand on his left 
leg. 

And please, in the winterization money 
we have one big problem—the way the 
paying agencies are taking their time to 
pay the utility companies, which should 
be sensitive to the problem, which they 
are not. We help a low-income person by 
paying the bill, but next week after the 
bill is paid, they get a request for deposits. 
So, you haven’t helped them anyway. 
This program has only helped, this year, 
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the utility companies. It has not really 
helped us. Please take this into considera- 
tion. Thank you. 

Tue Presipent. The reason that the 
agencies compartmentalize your clients is 
because the agencies are compartmental- 
ized in Washington. And there’s no way 
to make it possible at the community 
level to have a client-family deal with one 
key person who can take care of the needs, 
without running all over the community, 
unless we have some coordination coming 
out of Washington. This is what we are 
trying to do with our reorganization 
proposal. 


When I became Governor of Georgia, 
we had this same problem. We did an 
analysis and found that in some poor 
families we had seven different State 
agencies going to that one family. Every 
one of those agencies had a separate file 
on that family. And there was no way for 
the poor, sometimes ignorant people in 
the family that didn’t have a telephone 
and didn’t have an automobile to find the 
right agency when they had a problem. 


But we had what we called a one-door 
policy that we established. We brought all 
those agencies together in a human re- 
sources department, and we arranged it 
so that in every community there was one 
place where a family could go for advice 
or counsel or even services, themselves, 
and for financial assistance. And we tried 
to make sure that one lead agency per- 
son—it might be a mental health worker, 
it might be a social worker, or others— 
would go into that family and get to be 
friends of theirs. And that family had that 
person’s telephone number. And if an 
aged person had a problem, and the social 
worker that worked with that family hap- 
pened to be a specialist in mental health, 
they could call that person in the middle 
of the night, and that person would know 
who the aged counselor might be. 
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But we now still have a grossly disorga- 
nized Federal Government. At the re- 
gional office you have the same thing. But 
we’re working on that. And the Congress 
gave me early this year authority to reor- 
ganize the structure of the Government. 
I’m going to do it, and I need for you 
to help me reach this great goal. I believe 
we can do it together. 

We only have time for one more ques- 
tion, I understand from my staff. 


CITIZEN PARTICIPATION IN COMMUNITY 
PROGRAMS 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Romelia 
M. Carter, Youngstown, Ohio. As you 
probably already know, with the closing of 
the steel mills in Youngstown, we have a 
terrific problem. 


THE PreEsIDENT. Yes, I know. 


Q. I’m representing the Youngstown 
Community Action Council. We would 
like to know, President Carter—now that 
it seems as if you are fully aware that the 
services that are to be given to the poor 
and money for jobs are being used up 
now in political patronage—if you have 
a way to or if you can explain to us what 
your plans are to alleviate this so that the 
old meaning of meaningful citizens partic- 
ipation once more comes back into stress. 
We used to know about citizens participa- 
tion, and it was meaningful at one point. 
But now it’s no longer meaningful. Can 
you give us some idea as to what you’re 
going to do or what method you’re going 
to use to make us meaningful again? 

THE Present. Thank you. I might 
say that it’s always nice to meet my cous- 
ins, and I’m glad you are here. [Laughter] 
During the campaign I was able to visit 
Youngstown, as you may remember, sev- 
eral times, and you and Mr. Hall make a 
very good representation from that com- 
munity today. 
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I believe that you would agree that 
when John Kennedy was President and 
when Lyndon Johnson was President, 
that the community action agencies had 
a life of their own and helped to make 
decisions about government programs. In 
the last 8 years—and I won’t call the 
names of the Presidents who were in the 
White House—[laughter|—those commu- 
nity action agencies were put into a very 
secondary position and lost the influence 
and the decisionmaking authority that 
they formerly had under the leadership of 
people like Joe Califano in HEW, who 
helped to put into effect many of the 
Johnson programs 10 years ago. And un- 
der the leadership of Pat Harris and 
Juanita Kreps and Grace Olivarez and 
others, we’re trying to bring back the life 
of those community action groups. 


I think that it’s impossible, no matter 
how intelligent or how dedicated a Wash- 
ington official might be—it’s impossible 
for them to know what the needs are in 
your community as well as you know 
them. That’s the reason that I brought 
Grace Olivarez with me today, because 
that’s her responsibility, working with the 
people that I’ve just named, to make sure 
that in the future we have a reviving of 
the community group influence and au- 
thority, whether it’s a Hungarian Ameri- 
can community or a Spanish-speaking 
community or a predominantly black 
community in Youngstown where a steel 
mill has shut down or a community of 
older people in Florida who have moved 
down there on a very low income; that 
doesn’t matter. I want that particular 
community to let me know, through the 
Government agencies, how we can best 
address your problems. 


I want to thank you for that good ques- 
tion. I think Grace would agree that 
we’re making a move in the right direc- 
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tion. And I think meeting with you today 
will help to expedite what we want to do. 

I think that everybody in the audience 
would agree that we’ve had a superb 
panel. They’ve asked very good questions, 
brought forward very good ideas for us. 
And I and all my staff members who are 
here, the different Federal agencies rep- 
resented—and almost all of them are rep- 
resented—the national news media that 
will repeat what you have said to the 
world at large tonight will benefit greatly 
from the sound, good judgment that you 
have provided and the personal experi- 
ence that make your words carry even 
more authority than the words of a Presi- 
dent. You know what you're talking 
about. I’m trying to learn what you’re 
talking about. 

Thank you very much. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 1:30 p.m. in 
the Veterans Memorial Building. 


Des Moines, Iowa 


Remarks on Arrival at Des Moines 


International Airport. October 21, 1977 


Did any of you see the plane that just 
took off? During the campaign, I 
traveled through Iowa seven different 
times. I visited 110 of your cities and 
towns. And all those times put together, I 
never saw this many people. The small 
plane that took off just before the airline 
plane, the single engine, was much larger 
and much more modern than the one 
that I used to fly around over your beau- 
tiful fields. 

I was reading the other day about the 
great American poet, Robert Frost, who, 
the first time he came to Iowa and saw 
your rich black earth, said he saw no rea- 
son to process that earth through vege- 
tables, for it was good enough to eat. 
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And I feel almost that good, coming from 
Washington back here. 

As I told your own congressional dele- 
gation a few minutes ago, as is the case 
with all of you, with Iowa Congressmen 
and Senators, I feel like I’m coming home. 
And I do feel like I’ve come home to you. 

When I was lonely, you took me in. 
When I needed support, you gave it to 
me. The first time I came to Iowa there 
was a Gallup poll. There were 36 names 
on the Gallup poll. Mine was not even on 
the list. 

But still, many of these folks that are 
standing in the front row here let me come 
in your homes. You introduced me to your 
friends. I got to know you. You got to 
know me. And it was the beginning of a 
successful campaign. 

I think one of the things that tied me 
closer to the Iowa people than anything 
else, at least in those early days, was the 
fact that I was a farmer; I understood the 
soil and the earth. I knew then and I 
know now that in all the economy of our 
great Nation, the single most important 
factor is farming and agriculture. And 
that made me feel at home when I came 
to Iowa. 

Ours is the nation that’s the greatest 
food producer on Earth. Iowa is number 
one in corn production, number one in 
hog production. You produce 10 percent 
of all our Nation’s food. And this gives us 
a tremendous strategic weapon to be used 
in a peaceful way to tie the nation to the 
world together. 

During this past 12 months, we have 
exported $24 billion worth of food and 
feed products, and Iowa is an integral 
part of all that. We’ve got great needs in 
our country. But I think you represent the 
solutions to many of those problems, be- 
cause you are an agricultural State and, 
at the same time, are moving forward in 
technology, in industry, and business. 
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Because the Iowa people believe in hard 
work, you have the lowest unemployment 
rate of any of the 50 States in the Na- 
tion, and I want to congratulate you on 
that as well. 

You’ve always represented what makes 
our country strong. I think of all the 
States I know, there’s a closer sense of 
family and a closer sense of community 
and a closer sense of brotherhood and 
sisterhood in Iowa because you know that 
many of the problems of the future can- 
not be resolved by individuals alone; 
there must be cooperation. 

And there’s a deep sense here, too, of 
what this Nation has meant to our fore- 
fathers who came to our country, staked 
out a small claim of land, and began to 
carve out for ourselves a great future and 
a great country. 

I’m glad to come back as a Democrat, 
and I know that you share with me a great 
pride in your own congressional delega- 
tion. We’ve just signed, a few days ago, 
a new comprehensive farm bill which will 
help to bring order out of chaos, to let us 
have strengthening prices, to let food re- 
serves be kept within the control of farm- 
ers, that will expand greatly agricultural 
export potential, that will give us greater 
research and development programs for 
agriculture. 

They see and I see, together, that as 
we face other problems like the energy 
package, that this decision to be made will 
affect every life here, whether you live in 
the city or live on a farm. And of all the 
delegations that I know in the Congress, 
I’ve not had stronger friendship nor 
stronger support than I have from your 
own congressional delegation. And I’d like 
for them to hold up their hands and for 
you to express your appreciation to them, 
as I do from the bottom of my heart. 

They not only take care of your own 
personal needs but they are leaders. We 
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had a very crucial vote last night to decide 
whether to go on building the unneces- 
sary B-1 bomber or not. They voted with 
me, and I believe that that bomber will 
not be built anymore, and I thank them 
for it. 

We're trying to bring peace to the 
world by eliminating the threat of nuclear 
weapons and the proliferation of nuclear 
explosives, and this is a great group of 
allies for me to bring about peace for 
which we all search. And I believe we’re 
going to find it with the help of the Con- 
gress, particularly your delegation from 
Iowa. 

I’ve had a chance to learn about, a lot 
about, your State. I don’t claim to know 
all the answers. But I believe that my 
campaigning around Iowa, my knowl- 
edge of you, your friendship for me will 
stand me in good stead in the future. 

We’ve got some problems in our coun- 
try; no one could deny that. But we’re 
making progress. The unemployment rate 
in the last 8 or 9 months has dropped 1 
full percent. I just came here from De- 
troit. Two years ago, the unemployment 
rate in the downtown urban area was 24 
percent; now, it’s down to about 8 per- 
cent. 

We got figures this morning that 
showed that the inflation rate is coming 
under control, an annual rate of only 3.6 
percent. We’ve still got a long way to go, 
but we’re going in the right direction. 

If you’ll stand with me, give me your 
support, give me your confidence, give me 
your friendship as you did before, I'll try 
to do you a good job as President, to con- 
tinue to learn from you, to derive my 
strength from you, and to work with you 
to make sure that we keep our Nation as it 
always has been—the greatest country on 
Earth. 

Thank you very much for coming out 
to meet me. God bless every one of you. 
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NOTE: The President spoke at 5:15 p.m. at 
the Air National Guard Facility. During the 
flight from Detroit to Des Moines, the Presi- 
dent met on Air Force One with members of 
the Iowa Democratic congressional delega- 
tion—Senators Dick Clark and John C. 
Culver and Repyesentatives Berkley W. Bedell, 
Michael T. Blouin, Tom Harkin, and Neal 
Smith. 


Des Moines, Iowa 


Remarks at the Democratic Party Jefferson- 
Jackson Day Dinner. October 21, 1977 


When I think of Iowa, I think of peo- 
ple, mostly. I think about Marie Jahn, 
Soapy Owens, Harry Baxter, Floyd Gil- 
lotti, and literally dozens of other people 
who had confidence in me months and 
months before I was able to convince the 
rest of the world that I was a political fig- 
ure who needed watching. 

Two years ago, I came to speak to the 
annual Jefferson-Jackson Day Dinner in 
Iowa at Ames. I was not the only main 
speaker on the program. [Laughter] But 
when the evening was over, we had won 
what proved to be a great national vic- 
tory. I have to admit that most of my 
votes came from people who were sitting 
in the balcony in the $5 seats. And even 
now a lot of them are wondering whether 
or not they got their money’s worth. 
[Laughter] But it formed a tie, or a ce- 
ment, between myself and your State and 
your people that will last until the last 
day I live. I’m grateful to you, and since 
then I’ve had a chance to learn more 
about this country, more about its people. 

My family have become the centers of 
attention—there has been 2 or 3 weeks of 
publicity about whether Amy was playing 
“Three Blind Mice” or “Twinkle, Twin- 
kle, Little Star” on her violin. We’ve had 
a chance to learn about the rest of the 
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world. We'll be making a long overseas 
trip beginning the last of November. 
We'll be going down to Brazil to pick up 
the sweater that Rosalynn left there last 
spring. We’ll be making several stops on 
the way—in Venezuela, Nigeria, Iran, 
Saudi Arabia to refuel our plane and to 
get special dealer’s rates from the oil-pro- 
ducing countries. [Laughter] 

It’s really kind of a pleasure trip for me 
as President. You get to do things that 
everyone wants to do but very seldom has 
a chance to accomplish. How many of you 
have ever had Thanksgiving Day in La- 
gos? [Laughter] See what I mean? But I 
hope to take to those countries an accu- 
rate image of our Nation, representing 
you. 

My family has been affected in other 
ways. My brother, Billy, has found an- 
other way to make a living other than 
growing peanuts. He can go to Canada 
and do a bellybuster in the swimming 
pool and make more money than he made 
all year on the farm. [Laughter] When I 
mentioned that to Billy, he said, “Well 
you forgot, Jimmy, that I don’t know how 
to swim.” [Laughter] But anyway, he is 
doing his share for the Nation’s economy. 
He’s put the beer industry back on its 
feet—almost alone. [Laughter] 

A lot of people criticize Billy, but his 
standing in the public opinion polls is 
substantially above my own. [Laughter] 
As a matter of fact, lately, you couldn’t 
tell it by tonight—but the polls have been 
down a little. But I remind myself that 
even in the worst of polls, I’ve only 
dropped 3 percent since election night. 
So, I’m pretty good there. And in the 
more responsible and reliable polls we’re 
still up pretty high, as you know, and I 
have enjoyed it. 

Tonight, I went to the hotel room for a 
couple of hours before coming over here, 
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and I wanted to write some notes for my 
speech. I thought back to a little more 
than 3 years ago when I first came to Iowa. 
I traveled across your State. I think I 
stopped in seven towns and cities. And 
I began to talk about issues that were 
important to you and important to me 
and important to our country. Quite often 
very few people came. Harry Baxter and 
his wife arranged for two or three hun- 
dred to come to a reception here in Des 
Moines. I think three people came, in- 
cluding Harry Baxter’s wife and Jody 
Powell and one other. And I was invited 
over to the courthouse and went through 
and shook hands. 


But way back in those days we were 
already talking about human rights. We 
were talking about stopping the construc- 
tion of the B~1 bomber. We were talking 
about bringing lasting peace to the Middle 
East. We were talking about holding down 
weapons sales, not only from our country, 
which is the worst violator of all, but 
among arms producers throughout the 
world. We were talking about a better 
relationship with the Soviet Union, a com- 
prehensive SALT agreement that would 
put a limit on atomic weapons of all kinds. 
And we are making great progress on this 
effort. And I can tell you that in a few 
weeks, my prediction is that we will have a 
SALT agreement that will be a pride of 
our country, and following that, we will 
proceed toward my ultimate goal of re- 
ducing nuclear weapons in this world to 
zero. 


Back in those early days, even a year 
ago, there was a general feeling that noth- 
ing could be done to stop the proliferation 
of nuclear explosives among countries that 
presently don’t have them. But in the last 
9 months we have formed a commitment 
among the nations of the world to permit 
some use of atomic power to produce elec- 
tricity, but to prevent the production of 
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weapons. And I believe that we’ll never 
see another nation again added to that 
horrible club that we started of countries 
that have nuclear destructive weapons in 
our repertoire. 

This week 36 nations came together in 
Washington to talk about the inter- 
national nuclear fuel cycle and how we 
might bring into being this dream of all 
people in the world. 

We talked about the reorganization of 
the Federal branch of Government, the 
executive branch, to bring some order out 
of bureaucratic chaos. And the Congress 
has given me authority now, fer 3 years, 
to carry out this effort. And I am as de- 
termined now as I was 3, 2, or 1 year ago, 
to do it successfully. 

We talked about inflation. A year ago 
the inflation rate was very high—last De- 
cember, 10 percent. We’ve brought it 
down slowly and steadily. The informa- 
tion that was given out this morning on a 
1-month-only basis was that the inflation 
rate is below 4 percent for the first time 
in quite a while. I think the prevailing 
inflation rate is about 6 or 6% percent. 
It’s going to be almost impossible to hold 
it down. But we are making some prog- 
ress. 

We're doing the same thing on the un- 
employment rate. Last December it was 
8 percent. Now it’s down to 7 percent, a 
little bit lower. It’s still a great challenge 
to us all, but we are making some progress. 

I was in Detroit earlier today. Two 
years ago, the unemployment rate in that 
urban city was 24.4 percent; now, it’s 8.8 
percent. But we still have an unemploy- 
ment rate among minority groups, par- 
ticularly young people, 35 or 40 percent. 

It’s not going to be an easy thing to 
do, but I’m just as determined as I was 
before to carry out my commitment to 
you to bring some order out of chaos in 
our economy. We’re working orderly and 
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persistently with other nations of the 
world to address these matters on a multi- 
national basis, and I believe that we are 
making some progress. 

I know that our country’s persuasive 
effort around the world to bring about 
peace in Africa, in the Middle East, bet- 
ter relationships with our former enemies, 
depends upon a strong economy. 

Tonight, I’d like to mention two sub- 
jects that are important among all those 
others. One is the economy as it relates 
to agriculture. 

Yours is a great agricultural State. It 
provides one of the ties between me and 
you. The economy of our country is based 
upon agricultural production. We’re the 
greatest nation on Earth in the production 
of food and feed and fiber. Your State is 
preeminent. But we have some problems 
in agriculture that we’re also trying to 
address. 

Agriculture and the people who partici- 
pate in this effort are not well understood. 
It would be a serious mistake to think 
that we have no inherent problems. We 
can’t take for granted bountiful crops. We 
can’t take for granted economic health. 
We can’t take for granted food supplies. 

We are now forming efforts to bring 
about our hopes. We have an Agriculture 
Secretary, Bob Bergland, who’s a dirt 
farmer. He’s the kind of man who under- 
stands the special problems of farm fam- 
ilies. He’s been there. He went to Florida 
as a migrant worker. He came back home 
and borrowed money to start a small rent 
farm operation. He now has about 600 
acres of farmland, as you know, in the 
northernmost part of Minnesota. And he’s 
working on the extremely complicated 
subjects that deal with the farmers’ lives 
in a very enlightened, down-to-earth, 
practical, and effective way. 

We’ve come out this year with a com- 
prehensive farm bill that will help in many 
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ways to carry out the promises that I made 
to you when I was campaigning in your 
State. We’ve established target prices 
which on an average will meet production 
cost, and it’s done in a conservative way 
which will help to hold down the rapidly 
escalating prices for farmland. 

We've also set price supports that will 
keep our products competitive. We’ve in- 
creased exports. In this last 12 months our 
farm exports were $24 billion, the highest 
they’ve ever been in the history of our 
country. This year, on a wor!dwide basis, 
we have fairly good crop weather. Ex- 
ports may not be as good in fiscal year 
1978 as they have been last year, but we'll 
try to hold them up. 

One of the promises that I made to the 
farmers of this State and others during my 
campaign was there would be no more 
grain cmbaigoes, and you can depend on 
that. There won’t be as long as I’m in the 
White House. 

We're trying to establish, for instance, a 
noncommercial insurance program to 
make sure that farm product exporters 
are protected from losses that they can’t 
anticipate. We’re trying to expand Public 
Law 480 to increase the export of our 
farm products, food and fiber and feed to 
nations that are destitute and hungry. 
We’re trying to cut down artificial trade 
barriers in the multinational trade nego- 
tiations now going on in Europe. We’re 
opening agricultural trade offices in 
places around the world where they 
haven’t existed before. 

We’re trying to make it possible for 
farmer-owned cooperatives to negotiate 
directly in the sale of feed grains and food 
grains. We’re making sure that we bring 
together the different departments of our 
Federal Government in the common ef- 
fort to sell agricultural products—the 
Labor Department, our Special Trade 
Representative, the Commerce Depart- 
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ment, the State Department, as well as the 
Department of Agriculture. 

We’re trying to establish a comprehen- 
sive world food policy to match the tre- 
mendous production that we have with 
the tremendous need among the hungry 
people of the world. And we’re trying to 
explore new markets, not only in Western 
Europe and Japan but in Eastern Europe 
and other countries as well. 

So, in the export of food we’re trying to 
increase the quality of service that the 
great farm areas of our Nation provide 
for the rest of the world. We’ve got a long 
way to go. We have to work out the prob- 
lem with food reserves, and my promise 
to the farmers of this area was that when 
we did have high-yielding crops—and this 
is the greatest crop we have ever had in 
corn; it’s the greatest crop we’ve ever had 
in soybeans—that we would have reserves 
that would be not under the control of 
the Government, but supported and con- 
trolled by farmers so there can be no 
dumping on the market, artificially, to 
lower prices. And I promised you that 
we'd do the best I could to get the Gov- 
ernment out of interference in the pro- 
duction, storage, and marketing of crops. 
These kinds of challenges are constantly 
on my mind. 

We have a long way to go in soil and 
water conservation efforts, and we’ve got 
a long way to go in providing a compre- 
hensive disaster assistance program. 

There’s another item I’d like to men- 
tion tonight, and that’s the subject of en- 
ergy. I presented to the Congress and to 
the American people last April, for the 
first time in the history of our Nation, a 
comprehensive energy policy. 

We had a severe blow in 1973 when 
the prices of oil were quadrupled almost 
overnight. And when an oil embargo was 
slapped on our country, that economically 
almost brought us to our knees. 
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Other nations suffered the same chal- 
lenge. They have reacted well. The con- 
sumption of oil in Germany, compared to 
1973, is down. The consumption of oil in 
Sweden is down, France down, Italy 
down, Japan down. The consumption of 
oil in the United States since 1973 is up 
87 percent. This year we are importing 
$45 billion worth of oil from overseas, 
half of the oil we use. And that’s almost 
exactly the amount that we waste, that 
we don’t have to waste. Notice that this 
is twice as much oil imported as all the 
agricultural products that we export. 
Something must be done. 

It’s not easy to remove the hold on our 
government processes that have been in 
existence for a long time by the oil and 
gas companies, but I’m determined to do 
it with your help. In many ways, the ac- 
ceptance by the American people and the 
acceptance by the American Congress of 
a comprehensive energy policy is a test 
of our strength and a test of our national 
will. The rest of the nations of the world 
watch us very closely to see if we can 
sacrifice in a time of international need. 

The proposal that we’ve put forward 
is bitter medicine, but it’s not nearly so 
bitter as the catastrophe that might befall 
us if we don’t take rapid action. We have 
put forward a well-balanced program 
that will induce our own selves to con- 
serve energy of all kinds. It will induce 
us, without hurting us deeply, to shift to 
other forms of energy, away from oil and 
natural gas. I’m determined that the 
consumers of our Nation will not be hurt 
and that the oil suppliers, the companies 
that produce oil and gas, will not be en- 
riched in an unwarranted fashion. We 
have built into our proposal adequate in- 
centives to encourage oil and gas explora- 
tion and production. 

Under our own program new oil dis- 
covered by American companies in the 
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future will have the highest price on 
Earth. But still the oil companies want 
more. And unless we stand firm, they may 
get it. And if they do, it will come out of 
the pockets of those who need it, who 
need the money and who need adequate 
energy supplies most. 


As a farmer, I know that we, just a 
small part of the American population, 
use $6 billion worth of oil and gas every 
year. About 75 percent of all the energy 
we use is oil and natural gas. This means 
that we have got to have a supply in the 
future because it takes natural gas and 
propane to dry our crops. 

It takes oil to drive our tractors and 
our trucks and our other machinery. We 
can’t very easily shift to coal. So, as we 
conserve and shift to other supplies of 
energy in the production of electric 
power, for instance, it makes that much 
more available to farmers in the future 
when energy supplies become even more 
scarce. 


There are some myths that are ex- 
ploited on your television set several times 
a day, sometimes several times an hour. 


The first myth is that the oil and gas in- 
dustry is controlled by free market forces. 
All of us believe in the free enterprise 
system. But there is no free enterprise 
system in the oil and gas market. The 
prices are not established by competition. 
The prices are established arbitrarily 
when the OPEC nation leaders meet in 
secret and say, next year this is what we 
will charge for oil. And, as you well know, 
immediately that oil price prevails in new 
oil discoveries in our country. 


We have a need, at least for our Gov- 
ernment, to play a stronger role, as is 
played in other countries. But we ought to 
get away from the proposition or the 
thought that free market forces control 
oil or natural gas prices. 
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Another myth is that there’s an inher- 
ent conflict between conservation and 
production. This is not true. We are mak- 
ing good progress in exploration for oil. 
There’s about an 8-month waiting period 
right now for new oil drilling rigs. If we 
triple the price of oil and natural gas, 
there could be no substantial increase in 
the rate of exploration. It would be just 
an enormous windfall of profits. The 
cheapest oil is what we save and the 
cheapest natural gas is what we save. 
Quite often it costs nothing to save the 
equivalent of one barrel of oil per day. 


When we add expensive conservation 
measures, it costs maybe from zero to 
$3,500 to provide the saving of one barrel 
of oil per day. The oil that we are now 
going to bring down from Alaska costs 
about $20,000 in capital investment for 
one barrel of oil per day, used at its final 
place to heat a home. For the production 
of electricity, the capital investment re- 
quired is much greater, maybe $50,000 to 
$100,000 for the equivalent of one barrel 
of oil used in your home in electricity. For 
nuclear powerplants, the investment is 
$200,000 to $300,000 per barrel of oil per 
day, when it’s actually delivered to your 
home for use. 


So, to conserve a barrel of oil is much 
better than producing that barrel of oil in 
investment alone. And at the same time 
it reserves for future use these extremely 
scarce supplies. 


I wanted to mention tonight especially 
those two among many subjects that fall 
on my shoulders—agriculture and energy. 
The tests of political strength are severe; 
the responsibilities are great; the com- 
plexities are very difficult; the questions 
are hard to answer. But what gives me a 
sense of assurance and confidence is the 
degree with which I am close to you. 
When I base my opinion and my decision 
and my efforts on what I know you feel 
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and what I know that you want, to that 
degree I feel that I represent you and our 
Nation well. 


I have a feeling that we are making 
good progress in correcting some of the 
deep concerns that we felt a year, 2 years, 
3 years ago. The spirit of our country had 
been damaged severely by the Vietnam 
war. It had been damaged severely by the 
Watergate revelations, by the CIA in- 
vestigations. There was a sense of concern 
about what our Nation stood for. 


I think now there’s a new spirit in our 
Nation. I believe with our stand on hu- 
man rights, our efforts to bring peace, to 
reduce the nuclear threat, to alleviate the 
hatreds in the Middle East, to bring 
majority rule and peace to southern 
Africa, that there is a sense of purpose 
again. 

And in my own way as a human being 
with limits that you and I both recognize, 
but occupying the most important office 
perhaps in the whole world, I want to be 
sure that the American flag is once more 
lifted high and when anyone on Earth 
sees it, they think about freedom, they 
think about the worth of4n individual 
human being, they think about hope, they 
think about a sense of compassion and 
love, they think about high ideals, they 
think about openness of government, they 
think about democratic principles, they 
think about compassion and concern, and 
they think about the worth of our people 
who live in harmony from so many differ- 
ent places on Earth. 

These are the hopes that I have as 
President. I thank you for your involve- 
ment in the democratic processes, your 
support of our party, your friendship to- 
ward me. I thank you for the fine congres- 
sional delegation that you’ve sent to 
Washington who represent you and our 
Nation so well. And I know that I can 
speak for them as I repeat a phrase that 
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I used thousands of times in my long cam- 
paign: All I want and all they want is a 
government as good as the people of our 
country. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 9:02 p.m. in 
the Veterans Auditorium. In his remarks, he 
referred to Marie Jahn, honorary chairperson, 
and Edris “Soapy” Owens, Harry Baxter, and 
Floyd Gillotti, members of the Iowa steering 
committee for Mr. Carter during the 1976 
Presidential primary campaign. 


Offutt Air Force Base, Nebraska 


Remarks to Strategic Air Command Personnel. 
October 22, 1977 


This is the President at the Command 
Base. I have been here several hours 
studying the readiness of the forces that 
are under my command, and I’ve spent 
the last 9 months learning about the su- 
perb qualities of all you men and women 
who are prepared to defend our country 
in a time of extreme emergency. 


What I’ve learned has made me very 
proud of you. I think that you know that 
the freedom of human beings throughout 
the world depends upon the qualities that 
you exhibit, the high standards of train- 
ing and readiness that you always are sup- 
posed to maintain. And my own observa- 
tions as the President of our country has 
reconfirmed my confidence in you. 


The two things that Id like to say is 
that I want to congratulate you on the 
fine standards that are maintained and 
express my appreciation to you on behalf 
of the people of our country; and, sec- 
ondly, to let you know that my position in 
the White House and your position 
throughout the world is one of partner- 
ship. The closeness with which we com- 
municate in preparing for an emergency 
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will prevent, as nothing else could possi- 
bly do, the possible destruction of our 
Nation. And the closeness with which we 
cooperate in a time of extreme emergency, 
when an attack is imminent, will mean the 
defense of our country and, perhaps, of 
the free world itself. 


I have a great feeling of assurance that 
you will perform your jobs well, and I’m 
determined, as your commanding officer, 
as President of our country, to work 
closely with you to prevent any possible 
successful attack on our country that’s not 
met instantly and competently and ade- 
quately from our own forces. 


So, I’m thankful for what you are and 
reaffirm my own partnership and com- 
mitment to join with you, on a daily basis, 
to prevent our great Nation from being 
attacked successfully and also provide for 
a successful response if such an attack 
should be launched. 


Thank you, again, very much for giv- 
ing me this sense of assurance in your 
superb qualities of leadership and _per- 
formance of duty. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 11:40 a.m. 
from the Headquarters of the Strategic Air 
Command via the Red Telephone System to 
SAC facilities around the world. 

During his visit to the base, the President 
toured the SAC Headquarters and w.s briefed 
by U.S. Air Force personnel. 


Denver, Colorado 


Remarks in a Panel Discussion and a Question- 
and-Answer Session on Western Water Policy. 
October 22, 1977 


THE Preswent. Let me say first of all 
that I am very glad to be back in Colo- 
rado, in Denver. This is one of the more 
important meetings that I will have a 
chance to attend this year. 
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WESTERN WATER POLICY 


I realize that in the Rocky Mountain 
States, indeed throughout the West, that 
water is the lifeblood of the people who 
live here. And I am especially grateful 
that the members of the Colorado con- 
gressional delegation came in with me on 
Air Force One today. And we have, I 
think, 10 Western Governors who joined 
this group to listen to the discussion with 
the panelists and with the audience, and 
later they'll be meeting with me privately 
to pursue additional items that concern 
water and other matters that relate di- 
rectly to Governors and their responsi- 
bilities. 


We have times that are changing, that 
require, in my opinion as President of our 
country, the evolution of a national water 
policy. Up until about a month in the 
future, we will be accumulating advice 
and questions, proposals, criticisms from 
public officials and from private water 
users that will come to the Secretary of 
Interior, Cecil Andrus, on my right. 

In February this analysis will be pre- 
sented to me, and I will make a decision 
then as to what portions of the national 
water policy are ready for final form and 
which elements of that policy proposal 
option will be needing additional study 
by me and others. I will not make a deci- 
sion on any of the controversial items 
without first discussing these matters thor- 
oughly with the Members of Congress, 
with the Governors involved, and with the 
local and private users of water, not only 
in the West but throughout the country. 

I want to make clear from the very be- 
ginning that there absolutely will be no 
Federal preemption of State or private 
prerogatives in the use or management of 
water. This is not the purpose of the pol- 
icy at all. 
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But as you well know, I have a respon- 
sibility as President, working with the 
Congress, to make sure that we have an 
effective program in carrying out the re- 
sponsibilities, the legal responsibilities, of 
the Federal Government. We must make 
sure that Federal water programs are ef- 
fective, that they meet the needs of the 
American people. We have got to be sure 
also that we don’t waste money in some 
Federal programs and projects that are 
not needed or are of a very low priority 
and at the same time rob projects that 
are needed in other parts of the country. 

It’s a very important concept to me to 
have the direct input of people like those 
on the panel today—Governors, mayors, 
farmers, those who develop energy 
sources, those who are interested in envi- 
ronmental] quality and the preservation of 
wildlife—to work together. It’s also very 
important for people in Colorado to un- 
derstand the problems of people in Cali- 
fornia and Utah as well as Arizona and 


Oregon and the northeastern part of our 
country. And as we evolve a national en- 
ergy policy, a national water policy, we'll 
be sure that the two are tied together, be- 
cause this is an encroaching demand for 
water that wasn’t present in your region 
in years gone by. 


We’ve seen a rapidly rising demand on 
the part of urban areas, as contrasted 
with longstanding use of water in the 
rural areas. We’ve seen increasing conflicts 
develop between States as water supplies 
that were formerly adequate now become 
inadequate. 


We’ve got an increasing problem in in- 
ternational matters, particularly between 
the United States and Mexico. And we’ve 
got an increasing demand for water sup- 
plies by energy producers, coal, shale, also 
electric power producers, on the one 
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hand, compared to longstanding users in 
agriculture and other needs of water. 


We have not adequately addressed con- 
servation matters. And in the past when 
water has been assumed to be of unlim- 
ited quantity, conservation was not an 
ever-present consideration in our minds. 
Now conservation has got to be addressed, 
not only by me as President and others in 
Washington but by the average family 
here in Denver and other parts where it 
hasn’t been an ever-present consideration 
in the past. 

Just a couple of other points very 
quickly and we’ll start around the panel, 
after Governor Lamm makes a brief 
statement. There are some questions that 
have not yet been assessed. 

The question of Indian rights to 
water—no one knows what future years 
might bring in court decisions interpret- 
ing longstanding ancient treaty rights be- 
tween the Indians and the white popula- 
tion. And no one has adequately explored 
yet the responsibilities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in lands under Federal Govern- 
ment control. So, I believe that this year’s 
work with an open, free, unbiased, and, 
hopefully, complete discussion of the 
water problem will make sure that in the 
future our needs are met. 

But I can assure you again that I’m 
here as a student to learn as best I can 
from you the facts about your special 
needs, to answer your questions when I 
know the answer, to get help from Cecil 
Andrus and others when I don’t know the 
answers. And then I’ll go back to Wash- 
ington with a much clearer concept of 
how to carry out my responsibilities to 
you. 

Again, let me thank you for letting me 
be here. I’d like to ask Governor Dick 
Lamm now to make a few remarks and 
then we’ll call on the panel to discuss the 
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different questions that must be ad- 
dressed today about this crucial question 
of water in the West. 

Governor Lamm. 


PANEL Discussion 
COLORADO’S WATER SYSTEM 


GovERNOR Lamm. Mr. President, we 
want you to know first and foremost that 
we're pleased by your visit. We’re hon- 
ored by your visit. We are not unaware 
of the political and personal courage that 
it comes in the West to come here to talk 
about water, which is truly our most sen- 
sitive subject. 

We further appreciate the whole forum 
which you have given us, the idea of com- 
ing and listening rather than making a 
speech—of listening to our citizens. That 
is very much appreciated, and we very 
much honor you and respect you as our 
President. 


There are four brief points that I have 
been asked to make, and I will make them 
briefly, but they are in my mind and the 
minds of a great many other people in 
this State, sort of the heart of Colorado’s 
water system. First of all, it’s important to 
understand that Colorado and the West is 
a semiarid State. For the first 50 years, 
when mapping in this area was called the 
Great American Desert, that water in fact 
revolves—everything revolves around 
water. I remember a very poignant scene 
that I know is poignant to you, too, from 
“Gone With the Wind” where Scarlett 
O’Hara’s father is standing there and says 
land—that land is everything worth fight- 
ing for, land is worth dying for, land is the 
only thing. And you remember it well. I 
think that basically that same picture is 
a great part of our heritage here in the 
West except—except that it isn’t land— 
it’s water. Because we literally have hun- 
dreds and millions of acres of land that, 
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in fact, only can bloom and grow and 
produce and be made productive if it has 
water. So, water in fact, as John Gunther 
said, “Touch water in the West and you 
touch everything.” 

Point number two is the way we get our 
water, and it’s extremely important to un- 
derstand that because our water doesn’t 
come evenly over the year, but in fact it 
comes—about 80 to 90 percent of it 
comes, of our usable water, comes 
through snow. It accumulates in our 
mountains, and in one fast 60-day period 
it runs off. And what we don’t store we 
don’t use. And that is extremely central 
to remembering the problems of the West, 
that basically no great rivers, major rivers, 
flow into Colorado. Only one flows in at 
all, and all the rest flow out. We are the 
mother of rivers. Some 16 States get their 
water in whole or in part from Colorado. 
But we have to store our water if we’re 
going to use it. Without it, cities and crops 
both die. 

In Colorado, for instance, of our 20 
major cities, every one of them relies on 
water storage—every one of them. Not 
that some of them might not have some 
direct stream flow rights, but without that 
water storage, those cities would dry up 
and people would have to leave. 

A great part of our agricultural com- 
modities, two-thirds of our agricultural 
production related to irrigated agricul- 
ture, water that is stored at some point in 
that 60-day period and then is allowed to 
be used in the other part. So, our ability 
to produce crops and allow our civiliza- 
tion to continue in this area is directly 
related to this storage and irrigation of 
water. 

Point number three, Mr. President, is 
we've historically had a good Federal- 
State partnership, that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has been very helpful to the 
West and for which we are appreciative. 
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In the Reclamation Act, in grazing and 
a number of other of these areas, it is very 
important to understand that the West, 
however, hasn’t necessarily been just an 
endless beneficiary. In Colorado, for in- 
stance, during the last 70 years, we have 
built—70 reclamation projects have been 
completed costing $248 million. 

In 1975 alone, in one year alone, those 
reclamation projects were related to $331 
million worth of crops. So, in one short 
year there was gross production from 
those crops far exceeding the investment 
made from the very beginning and all of 
those reclamation projects. Eighty-four 
percent of the total Federal investment 
is reimbursable to the Federal Treasury 
in these reclamation projects, and again 
it is not only part of our life blood but 
it is also something that has been part of 
a longstanding Federal-State partnership. 

The last point, Mr. President, is how 
vulnerable we are to Federal policy. Our 
water—there is 94 percent of all of the 
lands that you are the landlord of, the 
Federal Government—94 percent of all 
Federal lands are in the 16 Western 
States. So, a mistake in a Federal policy 
in some other doesn’t have near the rami- 
fications in much of the country as it does 
here because of how closely we’re tied. 

Thirty-six percent of our State is owned 
by the Federal Government. The water 
policy, the Federal policy, grazing pol- 
icy—all of these things again go right to 
the very heart of Colorado and our econ- 
omy. Our social and economic planning is 
done on into the future relating to pro- 
jections and policies as set down in the 
past and much of them—most of them re- 
volve around water. 

In summary, Mr. President, again, the 
overriding thing is we’re honored to have 
you here and we’re pleased that you’ve 
come to listen. We’ve disagreed with some 
of your water policies in the past, but we 
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want to work with you in a partnership, 
and we’re happy you're here. 

THE PresipENntT. We’re going to move 
our discussion along as rapidly as possible, 
and I’d like to call on any panel members 
now who want to discuss the first item 
on the agenda, which is the competition 
that is evolving—already exists between 
States for water or between regions for 
water. 

Mr. el-Ashry. 


COLORADO RIVER BASIN 


MowaAMeED EL-AsHRyY. To me, Mr. 
President, talking about water in an im- 
portant region of the West is talking 
about the Colorado River Basin, one ex- 
ample of the tremendous competition 
that’s taking place between the States. 

It started in 1922 when the Basin was 
divided artificially into an Upper Basin 
and a Lower Basin and using a very high 
flow assumption at that time for the 
river—it happened to be a wet year at 
the time—the water of the river was 
apportioned among the seven States or 
among at least the Upper Basin and the 
Lower Basin. 

From that point on, water planning in 
the Colorado River Basin became focused 
upon competition on which State devel- 
ops its water first. 

As a result, those who were in a posi- 
tion to develop—southern California in 
particular—not only developed on their 
apportioned water but developed also 
on borrowed water, water that does not 
belong to them. And without learning 
from past history, central Arizona right 
now is developing on borrowed water, 
water that does not belong to Arizona. 
And in the very near future, both States 
will be asked to relinquish the water that 
they have used that does not belong to 
them. This resulted in the fact that the 
Upper Basin States became very nervous 
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about what’s going to happen when they 
are ready to develop their water. Are 
they, in fact, going to lose what they were 
guaranteed in the compact that they will 
have and legitimately so? 

However, it does not justify really the 
push that’s being made by the Upper 
Basin States to develop every drop of 
water in the Upper Basin at any cost, by 
building all the storage projects that they 
can get their hands on, so that they can 
have the water that they are entitled to 
although the need for the use for this 
water does not exist at the present time. 


One major aspect of the water plan- 
ning in that basin has been based on full 
development of the available supply 
without any concern for the water quality 
implications of developing these supplies. 
As a result, salinity has reached danger- 
ous proportions, threatening productive 
agriculture in the Lower Basin, costing 
over $50 million per year in damages to 
water users in the Lower Basin and re- 
quiring hundreds of millions of dollars in 
Federal expenditures to control it. Instead 
of considering efficiency and conservation 
of water use, it has been often assumed 
that additional water supply is the only 
means to further local and regional de- 
velopment, and it is the lack of consider- 
ation of alternatives in considering water 
management in this basin where the avail- 
able supply is not adequate to meet all 
the demands that are placed upon it. 


As a matter of fact, if all demands that 
are being projected at the present time 
go on line—water-related development 
plans go on line as projected by 1990, it 
is expected that the demands will exceed 
the available supply. So, something is 
needed to be done. And the major rea- 
son for the problem is that there was tre- 
mendous lack of basinwide planning; the 
planning became focused on local, re- 
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gional, or State level—not on a basin- 
wide planning. 

An inescapable fact, also, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is that there is not enough water in 
the basin to meet all the demands that are 
placed upon it, and the solution has got 
to be in the form of reordering these de- 
mands that are placed on the water sup- 
ply, but again the reordering has to be 
done on a basinwide basis. The Upper 
Basin should not really suffer just because 
they have not developed in time and 
somebody else locked up all the water in 
some other things. 

So, it has got to be a fair and equitable 
means of reordering the future needs for 
water use in the basin. And I'll stop at this 
moment. Thank you. 


THE PreEsIDENT. I might point out that 
Mr. el-Ashry is a geologist and a hydrol- 
ogist. He’s also the staff scientist for the 
Environmental Defense Fund. In the 
future there’s no doubt in my mind that 
the competition among the States and 
between the United States and Mexico 
is going to be even much more intense 
than it has been in the past or present. 
And this is going to require that Con- 
gress look with a great deal of attention 
at the relative priority of new construc- 
tion projects and that everyone concen- 
trate on a self-imposed conservation effort 
so that we use every drop of water to a 
maximum degree and don’t waste it as 
has been the case in the past. 

Perhaps one other panelist would like 
to comment on the competition aspect. 
Mr. Carlos Lucero. 


INTERSTATE COMPACTS 


Mr. Lucero. Mr. President, water 
rights in Colorado are popular. It seerns 
to me the discussion of interstate rights to 
water really has to be based at a recogni- 
tion that the water rights of Coloradans 
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have been hardly fought for and have 
been settled either through litigation at 
the Supreme Court level through equit- 
able apportionment or by interstate com- 
pact. 

Now, it seems to me that we have—and 
it’s Colorado’s position that we do—that 
these interstate compacts finally and for- 
ever settle the question of what the rela- 
tive right of the States are to the water, 
that where Colorado can benefit from the 
Federal Government’s assistance is in de- 
veloping programs either for salvaging 
water or for managing water so that we 
can have the maximum ability to meet 
our compact obligations. 

In the San Luis Valley where I’m from, 
for example, we have a valley the size 
of Connecticut. The series of rivers run 
into the valley. The Conejos River, the 
Trinchera, the La Jara all join to form 
the Rio Grande which flows into New 
Mexico and Texas. And as you wisely 
recognized, creates obligations to the Re- 
public of Mexico as well. 

In that area we have had shortfalls 
close to a million acre-feet of water in our 
delivery obligations under the compact. 
At the present time, we have an obliga- 
tion of in excess of 700,000 acre-feet. How 
can the Federal Government help Colo- 
rado to meet its obligations in a manner 
consistent with your policies of environ- 
mental soundness, economic feasibility, 
nonstructural approaches? 

It seems to me that the Closed Basin 
Project there is a logical place to look. 
That project would take water from parts 
of the valley that are in the Closed Basin, 
so-called, and pump those waters into the 
Rio Grande River. That water would 
then permit Colorado to receive credit on 
its interstate compact obligation to the 
two lower States, Texas and New Mexico, 
and, of course, make water available to 
the Republic of Mexico as well. 
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One last point on that, Mr. President, 
is that when we start talking about fur- 
ther competition between States, that’s 
very disturbing to us, because we feel that 
we’ve already settled some of those mat- 
ters. But when we start talking about coal 
slurry pipelines, for example, what we are 
talking about there is we have already 
had equitable division of the waters. 
When we take fresh water from Colorado, 
mix it with coal, and send it to the Gulf 
of Mexico—to Houston, for example—it 
seems to me like it’s a little bit more of 
a division. And it’s Colorado’s position 
that any water that’s going to be taken 
from the State, Colorado would have to 
receive credit on its interstate compacts 
for that water. 

Tu Preswent. I might point out that 
Mr. Lucero is the president of the Colo- 
rado Bar Association and a recognized 
legal expert on the water question. We 
are not only going to have competition, 
as you know, between States but within 
States as well. 

I’ve seen some projections that have 
been evolved for Denver that show a dou- 
bling in population between now and the 
year 2000. We have a lot of water in 
Georgia, an average rainfall of anywhere 
from 45 to 70 inches. But all of our homes, 
so far as I know, have water meters on 
them. [Laughter] 

Mr. Lucero. We're starting that, Mr. 
President. 

THe PresivenT. I think in the future 
that the competition between farmers and 
urban dwellers and between farmers and 
urban dwellers and the energy—either 
coal miners or energy producers, is going 
to be just as intense or perhaps more so 
than between States. But this applies all 
over the Nation. It doesn’t only apply to 
the West. 


I think we might have some comment 
now on an extension of what Mr. Lucero 
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has said, and that is what elements do you 
panelists see as being important to be in- 
cluded in a national water policy to make 
sure that these kinds of problems can be 
addressed in a fair way with a minimum 
of intrusion by the Federal Government, 
but a recognition of the rights of different 


people. 


I think Mr. Fischer had his hand up 
first, and then I'll get Mr. Wright. 


NATIONAL WATER POLICY 


Mr. Fiscuer. Thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent. First of all, thank you for coming. 
We appreciate it. 

I'd like to, by way of preliminary com- 
ment, state that we very much appreciate 
the opportunity for improved communica- 
tion with the White House. The commu- 
nication, we hope, will not stop today. 
With your concurrence, I would like to 
continue dialog, especially on the Colo- 
rado River, with Jack Watson’s office on 
your staff. We would like to comment— 
and appreciate very much your comment 
on not preempting by the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s actions the Colorado water pri- 
ority system, the appropriations system 
or that of all the West. And by way of 
competition and certainly by way of im- 
proved relationships with each other, we 
would like to assume that your policy will 
permeate the departments both directly 
and indirectly. We would like to comment 
that in the problem area, one of our prob- 
lems is that the Federal Government, and 
especially the agencies of Interior—with 
respect, Mr. Secretary—have been very 
reluctant to quantify and adjudicate their 
claims in the Western States courts and 
particularly in Colorado where we believe 
we have three precedent-setting United 
States Supreme Court decisions, Mr. 
President, that require that. We hope that 
we will not continue to find the aggressive 
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reluctance on the part of Federal agencies 
for quantification and adjudication. 

As you know, the Colorado River is the 
most controversial, one of the most con- 
trolled and certainly the most litigated 
river in the world. It is the subject of two 
compacts, one international treaty. It’s 
presently very tenuously balanced. 

The people of the State of Colorado 
look forward to the opportunity to use that 
water. We are in the process of addressing 
the water quality and salinity issues. We 
believe that salinity is from several sources 
loading, by man-made activities, natural, 
and the out-basin diversion of increasing 
amounts of very high quality water to the 
detriment of the basin itself. We would 
hope that these things could be addressed. 

In the areas of competition certainly we 
are going to have competition between 
energy and agriculture. But there is no 
requirement, we don’t believe, to assume 
that agriculture, Mr. President, has to 
take the shortage. It does not. 

There is under Colorado’s compact ap- 
portion share of the river, the Colorado 
River where I am from, enough water for 
present and future agriculture projects, 
irrigation, reasonable energy use, but Mr. 
President, it will take storage. That stor- 
age can be economically and environmen- 
tally sound. We believe it can be. I would 
like to talk to the staff about that. But we 
believe, Mr. President, that the energy 
industry should supply and pay for its own 
storage. Thank you. 

THE PresIpDENT. I might point out that 
Rolly Fischer is the secretary of engineer- 
ing of the Colorado Water Conservation 
District and an acknowledged expert on 
V'estern Slope water. 

The Federal Government has some very 
clear responsibilities that we hope to out- 
line. One is, of course, as I’ve already 
mentioned, the congressional responsibil- 
ity to set priorities on which major con- 
struction projects are financed first. Sec- 
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ondly, to make sure that the environmen- 
tal laws of our Nation are carried out. 
That not only applies to water quality but 
also to air quality, the life of marine ani- 
mals and fish and also, of course, to guar- 
antee the safety of dam projects and so 
forth. So, the Federal Government has a 
very clear responsibility in some ways. 
I’d like to call now on Mr. Ken Wright. 


INTERSTATE COMPACTS 


Mr. Wricut. Thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

I would like to comment further on the 
point made by Carlos Lucero regarding 
the Rio Grande compact and the com- 
petition for water between regions as it 
affects the policy. The valley that he re- 
ferred to, the San Luis Valley, sits on 
roughly perhaps one billion acre-feet of 
water in ground water storage. And in 
our administration of the Rio Grande 
compact within Colorado, there are water 
shortages, in spite of this huge under- 
ground water reservoir. And within the 
basin you could say there are two re- 
gions—the Conejos River Basin and the 
Rio Grande River Basin. There is tre- 
mendous competition between those two 
basins within the San Luis Basin. And 
there just isn’t enough water. And we see, 
in effect, the water chaos in the San Luis 
Valley. The people with the earliest water 
rights on the Conejos, we see as being the 
shortest in water supply. 

THE PresmwENT. Shortest on water 
supply? 

Mr. Wricnt. Shortage—yes, because of 
the interstate commitment to New Mex- 
ico and Texas. And what it’s gotten down 
to is that we don’t know how to resolve 
this particular dispute within the State 
courts for a number of reasons. But we 
felt that one of the solutions would be a 
nonstructural, integrated water manage- 
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ment investigation and plan to show us the 
way to solve this problem. 

We feel there are good opportunities for 
economic benefits from this water, for fair 
distribution of the benefits to the people 
in the southern part of the valley, and also 
for environmental enhancement. We 
think it’s a good opportunity for the Geo- 
logical Survey and the Bureau of Recla- 
mation to help us here in Colorado on a 
nonstructural, integrated water manage- 
ment plan. 

THE PresweENT. What about agricul- 
tural water problems? Does anybody want 
to comment on that? Mary, did you want 
to say something else? Ms. Taylor. 


CONSERVATION 


Ms. Taytor. I did want to say some- 
thing on water policy—Mary Taylor, 
president of the Colorado Open Space 
Council, which is a statewide environ- 
mental coordinating council composed of 
conservation, recreational, and service 
organizations. 

There are two or three points I would 
like to make regarding Federal water pol- 
icy. The first thing we would like for you 
to know is that you have very broad grass- 
roots support for your efforts to reform, to 
reevaluate Federal water policy. There 
are a great many citizens in Colorado who 
support you in that. Not everyone believes 
that water storage—large Federal water 
storage projects are the way to go. 


There is a very vocal and a very well- 
funded water development lobby that 
would like you to think so, but this is 
simply not so. We feel that there is a great 
need for a Federal water policy with con- 
servation as its cornerstone, as you have 
proposed. We feel that conservation—the 
primary reason for conservation should be 
to protect in stream environmental uses 
which now seem to be ignored or they cer- 
tainly are not the primary concern. 
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We feel that the Federal water policy 
should be very comprehensive, including 
water supply and water quality. They are 
interrelated, and they should be inte- 
grated. The water policy we feel there 
should be overall coordination with other 
Federal policies. 

In Colorado, for instance, there is the 
Bureau of Land Management, the Bureau 
of Reclamation, Forest Service, five dis- 
tricts of the Corps of Engineers, the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency, the HUD 
flood insurance program, and others—all 
dealing with water resources. 

THE PresiwEnT. Department of Energy 
now. 

Ms. Tay or. Yes. 

A Federal water policy should also have 
a sunset provision, we feel, or continued 
review and evaluation of all water pro- 
grams according to objective criteria. 

And lastly, the role of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, we feel, should be to provide 
strong incentives to the States to do a 
comprehensive water quality, water re- 
source planning. And we do feel that the 
Federal Government has an important 
role to play. We in the West know a great 
deal about our water. We know what our 
water problems are. We understand them. 

But we really, up until now, have done 
very little about them. And we feel that 
there is a role for the Federal Government 
to provide the incentives for us to get on 
the right track. 

THe President. As a farmer, I’ve gone 
as far as I can without getting into agri- 
culture. [Laughter] I would like to call on 
Mr. John Fetcher, who is a rancher, who 
is a member of the Colorado Water Con- 
servation Board, a former county commis- 
sioner, a member of the Farm Bureau and 
the Cattlemens Association, and he’s been 
involved in a ski area development as well. 
So, he has a broad range of background, 
just to comment if he will. He didn’t know 
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I was going to call on him on how the 
discussions so far relate to agriculture. 


COLORADO AGRICULTURE 


Joun Fetcuer. I’m ready, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

THe Preswent. I figured you might 
be. [Laughter] 

Mr. Fetcuer. But I didn’t realize I 
was a county commissioner. So, your in- 
formation there isn’t quite correct. 

But I am a cattleman. And we have an 
irrigated ranch in northwest Colorado 
where we run about 300 cows and we have 
to raise about 600 tons of hay to keep 
those cows fed during the wintertime. So, 
obviously we depend on water for our 
hay crop. 

By the way, here is a picture. I’d like to 
say a little bit about what has been 
probably put to you that agriculture tends 
to waste water and over-irrigate. Perhaps 
you have read this report which was writ- 
ten by the Comptroller of the United 
States. And I am not exactly sure what 
the Comptroller knows about irrigated 
agriculture. [Laughter] 

THE PrEsIDENT. I see you were ready, 
Mr. Fetcher. [Laughter] 


Mr. Fetcuer. Well, there are state- 
ments in this report that say that if you 
don’t use the water, you’re going to lose it. 
This statement made in this report is to 
the effect that this tends to make us ir- 
rigators waste it—you know, we’re afraid 
of losing it. Well, this isn’t quite the way 
the law says. The law says you are to use 
the water beneficially and as efficiently as 
possible. But it doesn’t say you are going 
to lose it. And I don’t know of any cases 
of my fellow ranchers who have lost any 
water because they didn’t use their full 
quota of water. 


Now, on the subject of waste, we know 
that when we over-irrigate—and I am 
talking primarily about flood irrigation, 
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not sprinkler irrigation—that the grasses 
that grow as a result of over-irrigation are 
the bad grasses, the grasses the cattle don’t 
eat. Heck, we know that. And there’s im- 
plications in this report that we don’t 
know it. 

So, I think the question of waste is 
truthfully exaggerated. Furthermore, 
every bit of water that we put on the land 
that isn’t used by the plants goes back to 
the stream in return flow and is used by 
the next fellow. 

Now, I'll say one more thing, because 
I know everybody wants a crack. I'll ad- 
mit that this year on our ranch we tended 
to over-irrigate during May and June be- 
cause we were really fearful that we 
wouldn’t have any water because of the 
drought. And this is actually what hap- 
pened: We ran out of water on our ranch 
on some of the tributaries of the main 
river in July, and we had a hard time 
making our hay crop. In fact, our hay 
crop was down about 150 tons. 

Now, the reason that we tended to over- 
irrigate during that period is because we 
didn’t have any storage. And if we had 
had storage, we would have apportioned 
the water that Governor Dick spoke about 
over the growing season rather than trying 
to get it all at the beginning. 

THE PRESENT. Very good. 

I would like to call now on Mr. Elton 
Miller, who is an irrigated farmer on the 
South Platte River, and he’s a member 
of the Farmers Union and also a member 
of the Colorado State Agricultural Com- 
mission. 


Mr. Miller. 


Mr. Mitter. Thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 


I would like to relate the importance 
of water to Colorado agriculture. It’s very 
important. Colorado’s base has been built 
around agriculture over the last hundred 
years. Agriculture has either been first or 
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second in production and industry in Col- 
orado. So, it’s important. We want to keep 
the agriculture base in Colorado. 

Only 4 percent of Colorado’s land is 
irrigated, yet it produces two-thirds of the 
value of the crops that we sell each year. 
So, that gives you some idea. 

With our short rainfall we can’t pro- 
duce the crops that we are producing with 
this water. And we think that our valleys 
that are irrigated are as fertile as any 
place in the United States. I would just 
like to remind you, Mr. President, in 1974 
Colorado ranked 15th in the country in 
agriculture sales, just ahead of 16th place 
Georgia. [Laughter] I’m sure you knew 
that. 

But the water is vital to us, and I think 
some of our concerns in agriculture—and 
I would like to thank you for the state- 
ment you made. I think it eases a lot of 
our minds on the opening about our water 
rights. My own water right dates back to 
1864, a direct flow water right. And when 
you talk about changing this, it really 
worries us farmers. 


THE PRESIDENT. I understand. 


Mr. MILter. So, we do appreciate your 
opening remarks on that. I think it’s im- 
portant—we are going to have some en- 
ergy development. We’re going to have 
some growth in from the energy develop- 
ment, also probably some growth here in 
the front range. It’s important that we 
develop some more sources of water. If we 
don’t, that water is going to come from 
agriculture, because we cannot compete 
in the free marketplace for water with 
the energy companies and urban devel- 
opment. 


So, as that is inevitably coming, we 
need some water storage. We have years 
when we have water running out of Colo- 
rado and we need some storage for that, 
because otherwise our irrigated agricul- 
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ture, I am afraid, is going to have to pay 
the price. Thank you. 

Tue Presiwent. Thank you, Mr. Mil- 
ler. One thing that I know will relieve 
your mind—and I hope that’s one of the 
results of my visit out here—is that this 
water policy will not be developed in 
secret. It’s going to be thoroughly and 
openly debated, and you and others will 
have a complete knowledge of what we 
are doing. We are not going to spring any- 
thing on anyone. I have already met with 
every Member of Congress from the 
Rocky Mountain and Western States, 
both in the House in one meeting and 
also in the Senate. And this is just a series 
of discussions we will have. The Gov- 
ernors will all be in Washington for their 
annual meeting in February. I am not 
going to firm up any aspects of the water 
policy without consulting with the Gov- 
ernors, during your winter meeting, 


Governors. 
I would like to call on Mr. Alvey and 
then shift and let one part of our energy 


industry respond right after Mr. Alvey. 
Mr. Bill Alvey. 

Mr. Atvey. Thank you, Mr. President. 
T would like to touch on farm prices. I 
know that’s a touchy subject right now. 

I want to thank you for signing the 
farm bill. It wasn’t exactly what the farm- 
ers wanted. And they still want more, and 
you can’t blame them. But it is a step up 
the hill. 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. A vey. As I say, I am not going 
to criticize you about that. However, 
when you were campaigning in Wiscon- 
sin, you said the farmer should have cost 
of production plus a reasonable profit. 
Now, we are getting close to the cost of 
production. But I’m still looking for that 
reasonable profit. [Laughter] 

THE PresiwenT. Mr. Alvey, let me say 
I know you are my friend, but I very 
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specifically said in Wisconsin that I 
thought we ought to have a farm bill that 
would guarantee the cost of production, 
but not guarantee the farmers necessarily 
a profit. 

Mr. Atvey. The news media misquoted 
you, then. 

THE PresIDENT. Well, that’s the first 
time the news media have ever done that, 
then. [Laughter] 

Mr. Atvey. Anyway, I was your dele- 
gate from Colorado and probably the only 
farmer outside of Georgia that was a dele- 
gate to the national convention. 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes, sir. [Laughter] 

Mr. Atvey. But anyway, we are going 
to leave that. But I did want to bring that 
out. 


THE PRESIDENT. I think we have a 
good farm bill, by the way, and as you 
say, it’s a step in the right direction. 

Mr. Atvey. Yes, but I think with the 
help of our Western Congressmen, Sen- 
ators and Representatives alike, that 
maybe in the next few months we can get 
over that hill so the farmers can—because 
they are getting in a bind, and we just 
can’t go on with the farm economy slip- 
ping. Its impact on even the city of Denver 
will be felt sooner or later. But what I 
wanted to bring out, as of course—a 
farmer in eastern Colorado, which is 
mostly pump irrigation where there is any 
irrigation—and, believe me, there is a lot 
of acres under irrigation there—but we 
have had some squabbles along the State 
line about whether Colorado should take 
all the water before it slips across the line, 
because it does flow southeast into Kansas. 

But what I am wanting to mention 
more specifically, and I want to thank 
Governor Lamm for his wonderful effort 
on this, is weather modification. Now, 
Governor Lamm has instigated $960,000 
for weather modification in Colorado. As 
I say, you can have all the dams in the 
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world, but if you don’t have any rain or 
snow, you're not going to have any irri- 
gation water. And I am not criticizing you 
on that point. [Laughter] 

I know that some of the dams were 
dropped off. I believe that you should go 
ahead and in light of the fact, in order to 
keep peace in the family, all over the 
country, go ahead, when these dams or 
reservoirs or flood protection dams that 
are in the process of being formulated— 
you should go ahead and put them on and 
finish them up, because the cost is getting 
higher all the time. 

But in the future, I think we should 
look deeper into this and all the aspects of 
safety as well as economic feasibility for 
any more projects. So, in other words, we 
should declare a moratorium of a few 
years on any new projects. 

This weather modification point I am 
trying to bring out, you say—I know you 
have 40 to 70 inches of rainfall in Georgia. 
You lose a lot of it. But we get moisture 
here. And if we could just figure out some 
way to wring it out of the clouds and in- 
crease our moisture content by 3 or 4 
inches in the West, it would really make 
a great deal of difference. 

THE PResIwentT. I understand. 

Mr. Atvey. Another thing: They are 
worried about the neutron bomb. But I 
believe that a nation that controls the 
weather in th: future won’t need any 
neutron bombs. 


THe Presiwent. Thank you, Mr. 
Alvey. That’s a great statement. 

I think we have had the question of 
energy production and commercial use of 
water raised several times. And I would 
like to call on Ralph Atkins to comment 
on this. He’s raised his hand earlier. He is 
the director of the water operations of 
Colorado Fuel & Iron, which is a steel 
company, as you know, and he also is the 
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president of the Colorado Water Con- 
gress. 


Ralph Atkins. 


POLLUTION CONTROL 


Mr. Atkins. Thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

I would like to start with a comment in 
regard to the matter of water use versus 
waste that has been referred to earlier 
and move now to the Arkansas River, 
which is in the southeastern part of the 
State of Colorado, with which I am most 
familiar. 

The Arkansas River, many years in the 
spring and in the fall, goes dry at Pueblo. 
The only water that is in that river east of 
Pueblo is the return flow from the CF&I 
Steel Corporation and from the city of 
Pueblo. At the present time, we return 
from the steel plant 85 percent of the 
water which we divert originally from the 
river. That water meets the 1977 best 
practical technology standards and also 
meets the drinking water supply standard. 

As that water flows east from Pueblo, it 
is used and reused, and what may be 
thought by some to be waste is the next 
downstream irrigator’s sole supply that he 
has for his crops. Salinity has been men- 
tioned here, but let me say to you on the 
Arkansas River we have a viable agricul- 
tural economy which is irrigating with 
water that is four to five times in salinity 
what we are supposed to deliver to the 
Republic of New Mexico at the border. 

Now, in connection with this matter of 
use and return flow, we have some serious 
concerns dealing with the Water Pollution 
Control Act Amendments of 1972, better 
known as Public Law 92-500, which calls 
for best practical technology level July of 
this year. It calls for the best available 
technology in 1983, and then, in Section 1, 
of course, it calls for zero in 1985. 
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We support the 1977 best practicable 
technology level. But at that point then I 
think we need to bring into play the Sec- 
tion 208 of that law, which is the area- 
wide waste management planning sec- 
tion, which will cover a major part area- 
wide of the State of Colorado, because 
the greater part of it is rural, and go in 
that direction first before we push too 
hard for the 1983 best available technol- 
ogy. 

And I say that for this reason: I said 
earlier that we return 85 percent of the 
water that we use in that plant to the river 
for use east of Pueblo. If we at this point 
in time, while we are meeting the stand- 
ards now—if we have to go to the best 
available technology level, we are going 
to have to destroy a volume of water 
equal to 10 percent of what will be 
brought into the Arkansas River Basin by 
means of the Franklin Arkansas Project. 


We think that that destruction and 
what it will do to the economy east of 
Pueblo, plus what it’s going to require in 
energy use to get that destruction, puts us 
into an economically unsound area. And 
we believe that we should move into the 
208 area at this point and bring it to frui- 
tion with the planning which is one of the 
best things in that bill, because it allows 
local participation to set the needs. 


And in that connection, I would like 
to mention, I understand the conference 
committee on 3199 has made a recom- 
mendation, whether it will clear or not, 
that the funding for that section should 
be extended at least 2 years in order to 
allow orderly and continuing planning 
under that 208 section, because, as you 
recall, that’s a 2-year program, and what 
many areas are doing in order to get the 
funding and get in, they are rushing it. 
We are getting hurried planning, and I’m 
afraid we are not going to get good 
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enough planning for what we want in the 
future. 

THE PRESIDENT. Thank you very much, 
Mr. Atkins. 

I mentioned earlier the special concern 
about Indian rights. We have with us to- 
day Leonard Burch, who is the tribal 
chairman of the Southern Utes, and I 
would like to call on him. And I would 
like to ask him and the other panelists, 
since most of the items have been covered, 
to be as brief as you can, because at about 
2:30 I would like to go to the audience 
for questions. So, please keep your state- 
ments as brief as you can, the other panel- 
ists. 

Mr. Burch. 


INDIAN TRIBAL RIGHTS 


Mr. Burcu. Thank you, Mr. President. 

As representative of the Indians that 
call Colorado their home, we would like 
to welcome you to our State. I hope this 
is not your last visit. We would like for 
you to come back and see us. 


On the national Indian water policy, 
there was a meeting in Washington on 
October 12, and the two national organi- 
zations—the National Tribal Chairmen’s 
Association and the National Congress of 
American Indians—are working together 
with Assistant Secretary Forrest Gerard 
in coming up with a national Indian 
water policy. 

So, I am certainly glad that you brought 
this up in your opening remarks, Mr. 
President, about the concern that is the 
concern of all the Indians across the 
country, of the water issues that face 
them. Each one of these issues that do 
face the Indian tribes across the country 
is very unique in certain ways. So, I am 
glad that you have mentioned it and that 
Secretary Andrus, in working with the 
national organization and the consulta- 
tion with the Indian leaders that you 
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mentioned is most encouraging to me and 
I am glad to hear that from from you, 
Mr. President. 

We hope that during this time that we 
can come up with a very good, meaning- 
ful water policy that will be endorsed by 
all the tribes across the country in work- 
ing hand in hand with your administra- 
tion and your staff, Mr. President. 

I would like to mention about the In- 
dian water rights. It is also a very import- 
ant and different concern to us as In- 
dians. We love our land. It is our mother 
earth. And we want to keep it as the 
Great Spirit has put us there, because we 
talk about environmental issues—we have 
talked about a lot of these other concerns 
that we have got—but the Indian loves 
his land. His water means quite a bit to 
him. So, therefore, he, the Indian, will 
follow steps to be taken to protect his 
water rights. And this is what the two Ute 
tribes in the State of Colorado have gone 
that route. Some of the court decisions 
that have been made was not too interest- 
ing, but it concerns us. 

Now moving on, we like to work with 
your administration in perhaps coming 
up with a national policy, how this can 
be worked out rather than going to the 
courts, because we feel that Indian rights 
belong to the Indian people. It’s not a 
national right, but it belongs to the In- 
dian, and that he should be given the 
right to use that water in some way. 

Mr. President, I would like to thank 
you on behalf of this Ute Mountain Tribe 
for the Dolores Project that is now under 
construction. 

That has gone into construction. This 
has taken us quite a long time in work- 
ing with the non-Indian neighbors that 
we have in southwest Colorado, on the 
congressional delegation, the former 
Governors and our present Governor 
Lamm in working together—this is what 
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we have come up with. And we certainly 
appreciate your help and your concern 
that the Dolores Project will be a benefit 
to the tribe. 

Lastly, Mr. President, I would like to 
comment on another project that we are 
working on and have been working on 
for many years. 

I have, as a spokesman and leader for 
my tribe, been the last 11 years going 
back to Washington and testifying before 
the committees of Congress in support of 
this particular project. It will mean quite 
a bit to my people, the Southern Utes and 
the Ute mountain people in the Four 
Corners area. We are very interested in 
this project. We have worked with our 
non-Indian neighbors, planned with 
them, and that’s the Animus LaPlata 
Project. I hope, Mr. President, that you 
could give that a priority so that this proj- 
ect, meaningful to the Indian tribes in the 
State of Colorado—we would appreciate 
it very much. Again, Mr. President, thank 
you for this time in listening to me. 

THe Presiwent. Thank you, Mr. 
Burch. On that last project, as you know, 
we did support that project. 

I would like to go now to Mr. Ray 
Wells, who is from one of the major sub- 
urban areas and ask him to comment spe- 
cifically on the need of growing communi- 
ties in the use of water. Ray. 


Again let me remind everybody to be 
as brief as you can, because I do want to 
go to the audience. 

Ray. 


WATER TREATMENT FACILITIES 


Mr. WELLS. Yes, sir. Thank you, Mr. 
President. As I am sure you are aware, 
the Denver metro area is rapidly becom- 
ing the transportation and energy center 
for Western United States. 

Mr. President, if we are to meet that 
destiny, we must have a supply of water, 
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because that involves people, and people 
need the water. Whether it’s a matter of 
the foothills treatment facility, a matter 
of high-mountain storage, the water must 
be made available to meet that, as I see 
it, a charge. 

As you are probably aware, this sum- 
mer the drought has severely limited the 
growth of housing and other important 
industries to accommodate those people. 

I am also interested, Mr. President—lI 
can’t help but comment when in over 20 
years of trying to deal with urban prob- 
lems, I become a little pessimistic when 
the Federal Government says, “We'd like 
to help.” 

Tue Presment. You could turn all 
your Federal funds back in. We could 
distribute them somewhere else. | Laugh- 
ter] 

Mr. WE ts. Well, that sort of is the 
answer today, when we encounter the 
States rights question, that withdrawal of 
funds always seems to be the way around 
it. 

THE PrREsIDENT. Well, we want to be 
helpful. 

Mr. WELLS. Yes, sir. [Laughter] That’s 
like when the auditor walks in to the 
manager and he says, “I am glad to see 
you,’ and the auditor says, “I am just 
here to help.” [Laughter] As a member 
of the State Water Quality Commission, 
Mr. President, I am also interested par- 
ticularly in the Clean Water Act, which 
is the other end of the water cycle, as I 
see it. 


I am particularly interested in in- 
creased funding for that act. I have some 
agreement with my peers across the table. 
However, I believe in the accomplish- 
ment of those goals as set forth and, in 
particular, the recycling and reuse of 
water, Mr. President. 


If somehow we could reach some type 
of funding which would encourage re- 
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cycling, reuse, and, especially, land treat- 
ment of our waste water, I think it would 
be of particular benefit to the urban areas 
of this country. 

THE PresmpENT. Thank you very much, 
Mr. Wells. 

I would like to call now on Ms. Beverly 
Haddon, who is the vice president for 
marketing operations of United Banks, 
Incorporated. 


WATER POLICY PRIORITIES 


Ms. Happon. Thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 
Actually, I won’t take up too much 
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time, because most of the points have 
been made. And as you know, in the bank- 
ing industry we are a service industry, 
and we attempt to support all of the peo- 
ple that you have been talking to today. 
So, we are very interested in all of the 
industries, in two the key industries, 
agriculture; we think it has been very im- 
portant to this State, and we hope to pro- 
tect that in the future. 

We also think that an orderly approach 
to the development of energy can take 
place, and I guess our most important 
concern would be what the final priorities 
are and how you do approach those. We 
need the input back from you so that we, 
too, can plan. I might be interested, if 
you have a moment, what your sense of 
those priorities are today, in terms of those 
industries. 

You've referred to the most important 
projects first. In terms of the tradeoffs 
which are tough decisions on energy and 
agriculture, do you have a sense of those 
priorities? 

Tue PresIpENT. Well, I think it’s ob- 
vious that the priorities have already been 
established basically for our country. 
Obviously, drinking water for human be- 
ings would come first, then agricultural 
production for food. I think obviously 
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after that, quality of life, the beautifica- 
tion of our lands, the production of 
energy. 


I don’t think that we need to establish 
exclusive priorities for any of those needs. 
I think we do have adequate water sup- 
plies throughout our country to meet our 
needs if they are husbanded well, not 
wasted, and if we can work in harmony. 


But one thing that happens—and I 
have already noticed in the brief time I 
have been in the White House—is that 
when people see the threat of a future 
shortage, they tend to increase their 
wastefulness to be sure they get their share 
of water that might be even scarcer in 
the future that’s not scarce today. And I 
know that this is the case not only in 
water but in many other areas. 


I think a thorough and open debate 
and the expression of a multifaceted ap- 
proach to the single question of water as 
we have had here today will make sure 
that we can kind of relax to some degree, 
at least as we learn about one another 
and grow to trust one another and see 
the special needs that each of us has. 


And I don’t think there’s any doubt 
that I and the Congress and my successors 
in the White House in years to come will 
have to establish priorities in the alloca- 
tion of scarce financing for major water 
projects. But I don’t think that we need to 
be concerned at this point that we don’t 
have adequate water to meet our needs. 

We don’t know what the energy situ- 
ation might be in the future. I think that 
here is the greatest unknown quantity 
that has recently come on the scene that 
bothers me and everyone else. But when 
I say priorities, that doesn’t mean that 
we are going to deprive urban dwellers 
in order to keep farms in operation or 
deprive farm operations in order to con- 
trol floods. I think they all can be har- 
monized within a common effort. 
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Let me call on Joe Sullivan now, who 
is a dry land farmer producing both 
wheat and grains. He is a past president 
of the Colorado Association of Wheat 
Growers. He serves on the State Mine 
Land Reclamation Board. And he is par- 
ticularly familiar with the energy impacts 
on agricultural land. 

So, Joe Sullivan, for a brief remark, 
please, Joe. 


POPULATION GROWTH 


Mr. Sutuivan. Thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Many of the remarks that I wish to ad- 
dress have already been addressed, so I 
will bypass them. But I think that it is 
important that we consider the popula- 
tion expansion that western Colorado is 
seeing and will probably see accelerate 
in the next few years. 

And I live in Rio Blanco County in 
western Colorado where much of the oil 
shale and the coal development is taking 
place. I believe that there is water avail- 
able, that this can be done without detri- 
ment to agriculture, but I think that we 
need to plan now for storage facilities in 
order to do this. 

I would like to point out also that in 
western Colorado, that as far as agricul- 
ture is concerned, that much of the land 
that is used for agriculture is used for 
livestock production. And the livestock 
production is dependent upon our irri- 
gated valleys for hay to maintain them. 

So, rather than just the loss that we 
may have in a valley, we affect several 
thousands of acres if we are not able to 
produce the hay that is necessary to main- 
tain our livestock herds. 

Thank you. 


Tue Presipent. Very good. I think 
that you have put your finger on one of 
the impending conflicts between energy 
production and agricultural production 
that we need to address. And I think to 
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the degree that we can analyze it together, 
it will remove the fear of the future that 
does exist in some parts of our country. 

I would like to call on Betty Salazar 
now. She is the director of the United 
Way Agency in Denver and head of the 
Latin American Research Center. 


UTILIZATION OF MINORITIES 


Ms. Satazar. Thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

I guess my primary concern would be 
as these Federal permits are issued and so 
forth, that there be a real consideration 
and an assertive effort in terms of utiliz- 
ing inner or core city persons to work in 
those projects and also a concerted effort 
in terms of utilization of minority con- 
tractors. 

And as a social service representative, 
certainly these are the people we work 
with. And we would hope that as the pol- 
icies develop, there would be considera- 
tion for utilizing those persons. 

THE PreEsIDENT. Thank you very much, 
Betty. 

In the local public works bill that the 
Congress passed, which encompasses 
about $4 billion of improvements for 
communities like you represent, 10 per- 
cent of the contracting must be to minor- 
ity enterprises. This is the first time the 
Congress has done this. I think it’s a good 
move. But you made a very excellent 
point. 

I believe that as we see the evolution in 
the future of both agriculture and energy 
production and other things, that we can 
have a very heavy improvement in em- 
ployment opportunities that don’t exist 
at this time. 

Bob Botel has a very interesting experi- 
ence in making sure that we do use water 
efficiently. He’s a member of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers and a foreman at the Honeywell plant. 
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And I would like to ask him to make a 
brief comment. 


WATER STORAGE 


Mr. Botet. Thank you, Mr. President. 

I think it needs to be pointed out that 
labor is interested in storage, because stor- 
age of our water is the only way we can 
grow economically in the State. 

And I think also that another point 
that we should bring out—you have been 
talking about water reuse in harmony. I 
think the city of Northglen has a pro- 
gram where water sharing is a feasible 
thing, and it’s something that the urban 
dweller and the agricultural farmer have 
agreed on. I think it’s a program that will 
work, and I think it adds to the soil vital 
minerals and nutrients that the soil needs 
from an organic basis. 

Tue Present. This project is one 
that’s of great interest to me. Northglen 
does use their supply of water, but they 
have worked out an arrangement with 
surrounding farmers to supply the waste 
waters to enrich the soil to produce more 
crops. I think this might be a vista of what 
we will see on a broad basis in the future. 

The last panelist is Jonni Jones, and I 
would like to call on her now. She is an 
associate professor of urban planning at 
the University of Colorado, and she is in 


the Graduate School of Design. 
URBAN PLANNING 


Ms. Jones. Thank you, Mr. President. 

I don’t know how you can talk about 
growth in a short period of time; there 
are so many issues involved. But I will try 
to. make two quick points. 

I think people who live in the cities are 
concerned about growth—where it hap- 
pens, how it happens, and at whose 
expense. 

One of the things Denverites are con- 
cerned about is that as development oc- 
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curs around the city, the inner city, that 
they not be asked to subsidize it. 

The other point I would like to make is 
that people are concerned about growth. 
They want it managed. They want to be 
involved with the planning of it. And I 
think our Governor has made a very 
good step in developing the Planning and 
Coordinating Council. We have not been 
planning and managing growth well so 
far. 

Many of us are in fear of the problems 
of cities in the East being repeated here 
and the sprawl of Los Angeles happening 
here. And I think that we can avoid those 
mistakes with the kinds of talent and en- 
ergy and commitment here in Denver. 
And I hope that we do and not repeat 
the past. 

The third point I would like to make 
is that though we want managed growth, 
controlled growth, it doesn’t mean that 
many of us are antigrowth. Growth is 
very important for minorities particu- 
larly. With economic development and 
growth, minorities can participate as en- 
trepreneurs as well as workmen. The 
economy in its expansion hopefully will 
take those on the bottom rung of the 
economy along with them. 

One of the things that concerns the 
minority community, however, is that 
there are not enough minorities on pol- 
icymaking level commissions or boards so 
that the minority input is made on energy 
planning. 

The other concern is that most of the 
energy development will occur on the 
Western Slope. It is expected that about 
14,000 new jobs will be created in pro- 
duction and construction. But most of the 
minorities live here in Denver on the 
Eastern Slope. 

The other point is that if these minori- 
ties are going to participate in the econ- 
omy and going to benefit from those jobs, 
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some sort of program will have to be de- 
veloped to get them over on the Western 
Slope. Many of them perceive that, per- 
haps, it is an unknown territory and even 
hostile. A lot of the companies there are 
not familiar with affirmative action pro- 
grams. We don’t know whether or not 
they will take the initiative. So, a pro- 
gram has to be developed along those 
lines. 

I guess people in the cities are con- 
cerned about a whole range of issues. But 
I think not only minorities but everyone 
here in Colorado wants to maintain our 
lifestyle, see our economy grow and keep 
Denver the way it is. Thank you. 

THE PRESIDENT. Thank you very much. 

I think the audience would agree with 
me that the panel has done an extraordi- 
narily good job in bringing a multifaceted 
approach. It shows how many different 
voices there are, when you start talking 
about energy, that want to be heard. I 
would like to call now on any member of 
the audience who would like to ask a ques- 
tion. We have about 15 minutes left for 
that, and then I have a meeting with the 
Governors to pursue some of these mat- 
ters. 

Can you just identify yourself before 
you ask a question? 


QUESTIONS 
FARM PRICES 


Q. Mr. President, my name is John 
Stulb, and I farm and ranch in Lamar, 
Colorado. Today we have talked about 
the relationship between water and agri- 
culture. And of prime concern to agricul- 
ture, not only here in Colorado but across 
this Nation, is our present price situation. 
The agriculture producers of this country 
at this time are receiving a comparative 
value for their product at an alltime low, 
never before exceeded except in the Great 
Depression. 
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The farm bill that you have just signed 
into law provides some aid, but it is not 
enough. It limits the family farmer to 
less than 70 percent on his products, as 
compared to those products that he is hav- 
ing to buy to produce and to live in this 
country. We cannot go on working for 
70 cents or less on the dollar when the 
products and services we have to pur- 
chase are costing us a dollar on the dollar. 

I ask you, surely you do not feel that 
the American family farmer is a subparity 
citizen? 

THE PRESIDENT. The answer to your 
question is no. [Laughter] As you may or 
may not know, I am a farmer myself. And 
I believe that the Congress has placed on 
my desk and I have signed a farm bill 
that’s very far-reaching in its benefits to 
agriculture. 

In spite of the fact that two-thirds of 
all the counties in this Nation are desig- 
nated officially as disaster areas, we have 
had the highest production of corn in 
history. We have had the highest produc- 
tion of soybeans in history. And through- 
out the world there is a fairly good grow- 
ing season, which means that the demand 
for our exports is not as great as it has 
been in the past. 

In spite of that, in this last year which 
ended the end of September, we had the 
greatest exports also in the history of our 
country—$24 billion. We expect to pay 
out to farmers in this new fiscal year that 
began the Ist of October three times as 
much as we did during this past fiscal year 
just completed. 

This farm bill will cost the taxpayers 
about $61 billion, and I think it’s money 
well spent. 

Of course, much of that which is 
charged against the Federal Treasury be- 
cause of longstanding bookkeeping prin- 
ciples are not payments, but they are 
loans. But I believe that within the frame- 
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work of the Federal budget restrictions 
that the agriculture bill that has just been 
signed is the best that we can expect. And 
I believe that it is adequate. 

The farmers in many areas have made 
a bumper crop. The price is presently 
low. But based on information that has 
been received from the land grant colleges 
and other sources, with the exception of 
land depreciation, we have tried to meet 
the average cost of production in our tar- 
get price base. And as you well know, 
there are some areas that have much 
higher cost of production than does the 
average, and those areas do suffer. I cer- 
tainly realize that. We hope to continue 
our increase in agricultural exports in the 
years ahead. 


The last point I would like to say is 
that in addition to the President having a 
background in agriculture, we have a 
dirt farmer who is Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. And the new bill does give the Sec- 
retary a great deal of flexibility. And I 
believe that his own background, a man 
who went to Florida as a migrant worker 
in his young age, came back to the north- 
ernmost parts of Minnesota, borrowed 
some money, started a small operation, 
now farms about 600 acres—his back- 
ground, I think, is close enough to your 
own so that as he administers this bill, 
he can take full advantages of all the po- 
tential that exists in it to make you and 
the other American farmers have a pros- 
perous and an enjoyable life. So, it’s not 
everything you would have wanted. There 
are budget constraints that keep us from 
having a perfect bill, but I believe that 
as Mr. Alvey said, it’s a great step in the 
right direction. 

Thank you very much, sir. 


FOREIGN AID 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Dave 
Sanders. I am from Boulder, and I have 
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a question about the direction of foreign 
aid. Given the example of South Africa, 
your administration has moved away from 
backing the developed group there, which 
is the whites, to moving behind the under- 
developed group, which is the blacks. 

What I would like to know is if this is 
some kind of an across-the-board policy 
change that we are going to start giving 
foreign aid more directly to those people 
who are in need of it? 

THE PresIpENT. Yes, as you know, the 
Congress has just completed its action on 
the foreign aid bill, and I believe the em- 
phasis has been more and more toward 
getting the foreign aid directly into the 
hands of those who need it and not into 
the hands of those in poor countries who 
don’t need it. 


As I said several times in the campaign, 
I don’t think it’s right to tax the poor 
people in our rich country and give the 
money to the rich people in the poor 
countries. And this is something that we 
have tried to do this year. 

We also have the prospect—since I just 
had a question on agriculture—to in- 
crease substantially the benefits from Pub- 
lic Law 480, which will take our great 
food and feed grain reserves of which we 
are very proud and use them as an in- 
tegral part and a growing part of our for- 
eign aid program. But I hope that we can 
measure up to what you have just de- 
scribed, that we are now trying to make 
sure that the aid programs of all kinds 
are more efficiently administered and do 
get the money and the aid and the food in 
the hands of those who need them most. 


Thank you very much, Mr. Sanders. 
OIL AND GAS PRICES 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Max EI- 
lison, and I am from Salt Lake City. I am 
just completing a 2-year term as the 
president of the Rocky Mountain Oil and 
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Gas Association, which covers an eight- 
State area. Now, I am also a farm boy, as 
you are, and as a farm boy I realize the 
importance of having adequate supplies 
of oil and natural gas. 

All of this discussion about water and 
so on will be moot unless we have the 
energy to run our farms and our factories. 
My question is this, and it relates to a 
campaign letter which you wrote last year 
to Governor Boren. And in that letter you 
pointed out that it was necessary and im- 
portant for us to have adequate supplies 
of oil and gas in order to have full employ- 
ment and so on in this country and to 
have a growing economy. 


And in there you outlined three steps 
which you said were necessary for us to 
increase domestic supplies, and the first 
one that I would like to read is this. You 
said, “I will work with the Congress, as the 
Ford administration has been unable to 
do, to deregulate new natural gas. The de- 
control of producers’ prices for new nat- 
ural gas would provide an incentive for 
new exploration and would help our Na- 
tion’s oil and gas operators attract needed 
capital.” 

Now, we agree 100 percent with that 
justification, and we believe that it’s crit- 
ical that oil and natural gas prices be 
decontrolled. 


Now, I have two related questions for 
you. The first is, why did you change your 
position on deregulation of natural gas 
prices and also proposed that regulation 
be extended to the intrastate market? And 
related to that is, where is the fairness in 
an energy program which includes price 
controls by which the value of a product, 
oil or natural gas, is taken from the owner 
of that product and distributed to other 
people through taxation? 

THE PresiDEnT. I will be glad to an- 
swer your question. As I also said in my 
speech to the Congress in April—it’s the 
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only speech that I have made to the Con- 
gress since I was President—our goal is to 
deregulate new natural gas. We proposed 
to the Congress an adequate step, in my 
opinion, a first step, toward that ultimate 
goal. And that is to increase the value of 
natural gas, the market price, to $1.75. 

Of course, the oil and gas industry want 
immediate deregulation, and they want to 
define new natural gas to include gas that 
already has been discovered, that has not 
yet been produced. There is a limit to 
how much we can take out of the pockets 
of consumers and give to the oil and gas 
companies. 


I want to be sure, as President, that 
there are adequate incentives to explore 
for and to discover new sources of natural 
gas. And I believe that the proposal that 
we made to the Congress is very liberal 
and provides adequate incentives and 
would ensure that the capital required 
would be there. 


As you know, we have had a rapid in- 
crease in exploration in the natural gas 
field and the oil field in recent years. 
There is an 8-month waiting list now for 
new drilling rigs. And I think if we quad- 
ruple again the price of oil and natural 
gas, there would be no substantial increase 
in the rate of exploration or production. 


So, I believe that the package that we 
put together is adequate. It does take a 
major step toward deregulation. But I 
think that the oil and gas companies have 
shown that they are not only satisfied with 
this, but they want to define old gas as 
new gas, and in the acquisition of imme- 
diate complete deregulation, it would just 
be too expensive for the rest of the coun- 
try and I think would result in very little 
increase in production itself. 


I know that the oil and gas companies 
disagree substantially with the rate of 
moving toward deregulation, but I think 
the proposal we made is compatible with 
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my statement during the campaign and 
is certainly adequate. 

Q. May I give you this copy of a talk 
which I presented here in Denver about 
a month ago? 

THE Present. I would very much 
like to have it. 


Q. May I just make one other com- 
ment, Mr. President? 


THE PrEsIDENT. Certainly. 


Q. I also own a mineral interest in two 
oil wells out in Duchesne County, Utah. 
That oil is being sold for $10 a barrel 
because of price controls. Some of our 
neighbors are selling their oil, or being 
forced to sell their oil, for $5 a barrel. 

Now, the value of oil is about $15 per 
barrel in this country. Now, that means 
that under price control, every month 
about one-third of the value of my oil is 
being taken from me and given to some- 
one else. I am a landowner. Now, I just 
cannot understand how in this country 
that type of thing can continue. I con- 
sider that confiscation of my property. 

In other words, I get about $500 a 
month income from those two wells. If 
the true value was given to me as a land- 
owner, I would be getting $750 a month. 
In other words, I feel like someone is 
stealing $250 a month from me, and I 
speak not just for myself but for the own- 
ers of oil and gas production throughout 
this country. And that’s part of the prob- 
lem with this energy program and part 
of the reason why unless adequate profits 
are given to the oil and gas industry, any 
energy program which is developed will 
be a failure. 

Tue Presivent. Mr. Ellison, can I ask 
you a question? 

Q. Certainly. 

THE PresipeENT. What was the price 


of that oil when it was first discovered on 
your place? 
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Q. That oil was discovered in about 
1973, so it started out at about $9 a barrel. 
It’s now about $10. 

Tue Presivent. That was a very good 
price in 1973. [Laughter] 


I am not trying to put you on the spot, 
Mr. Ellison, because I understand your 
point of view. The thing is, I believe and 
I think everybody here believes very 
strongly in the free enterprise system. But 
the oil and gas industry don’t function 
within a free enterprise system. 

The price that you say is the proper or 
fair price for oil is a price that has arbi- 
trarily been set in a secret meeting of 
OPEC nations and not set in a free and 
open market condition in our country. 

We have provided, proposed to the 
Congress that newly discovered oil would 
be at the full world market price, which 
means that oil discovered in our country, 
under the proposal we made to the Con- 
gress, would be the highest price for oil 
in the entire world. 

But I don’t think that we can afford 
to go back to oil that has been under 
production for several or many years that 
was originally profitable at a $2- or $3-a- 
barrel price, raise the price to $14 or $15 
just because the OPEC nations have im- 
posed that price on the rest of the world 
arbitrarily, and let the consumers pay that 
exorbitant profit to the oil companies in 
the process. It just doesn’t seem fair to 
me. 

I want to say that I don’t want to use 
my position as President to win an argu- 
ment with Mr. Ellison. This is one of the 
most difficult and controversial issues and 
the most important that has ever come 
before our country’s Government, and 
that is, to evolve an energy policy that’s 
fair to the consumers, that’s fair to the 
producers, and also provides adequate in- 
centive for future discovery of new oil and 
gas. 
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There are not any easy solutions to it, 
and I am very grateful that these differ- 
ent points of view do come out freely, 
and I particularly appreciate Mr. Elli- 
son being so forceful in his expounding 
of the viewpoint of those who do produce 
oil and gas. 

I have another meeting with the Gov- 
ernors and this will be the last question 
that I can take. 


I understand that you are president of 
the Chamber of Commerce in Denver. 


FEDERAL BUDGET 


Q. Yes, Mr. President. My name is Rex 
Jennings. I live in Denver, I am president 
and general manager of the Denver 
Chamber of Commerce. More impor- 
tantly, perhaps, I am a former peanut 
farmer 

Tue Presipent. I can see why you 
changed jobs. 


Q. and a Southern Baptist. And 
the way I figure it, that almost makes 
you and me kinfolks. [Laughter] 

I want to make two quick points and 
one quick question. Number one, I have 
great admiration for your commitment to 
reduce unemployment in this country. I 
have great admiration for your commit- 
ment to balance the Federal budget dur- 
ing your first term in office. I think you 
and I would agree that in order to reduce 
unemployment, we must create new jobs. 
And that’s particularly important to the 
low-income, the minorities, and the youth 
of this Nation. 

In order to create new jobs in the pri- 
vate sector, American business and indus- 
try must have access to capital. As long as 
the Federal Government is incurring an 
increasing deficit, going to the money 
market itself for 50, 60, 70 billion dollars 
a year, it reduces the amount of money 
available for private industry to borrow 
for plant and equipment to create new 
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jobs to, in essence, provide full employ- 
ment and reduce unemployment. 

My question to you is, after having 
been in office now for 9 months, do you 
still feel strongly that you will be able to 
balance the budget before the end of your 
first term? 

THE Present. If we can have a rea- 
sonable level of economic prosperity in 
our country, the answer is yes. Of course, 
I can’t control, as you know, and no one 
else can control, the worldwide trends 
and shortages, inflation, and absence of 
export. But with reasonable growth, 5, 
6 percent GNP growth per year, the 
answer is yes. 


Q. Thanks for being here, sir. 


THE Presipent. I want to close this 
out now very quickly. I would like to ask 
Dick Lamm to give a very brief closing 
statement. He said he only needs one 
minute. I would like to ask Cecil Andrus, 
the Secretary of Interior, to make a brief 
statement. And then I would like to ask 
the Governors, if they will, to meet with 
me privately after this meeting adjourns. 

Dick Lamm. 


SUMMARY 


Governor Lamm. Mr. President, very 
briefly, in your office I noticed a plaque 
that says, very appropriately, “O Lord, 
Thy sea is so vast and my boat is so 
small.” I think when you think of that 
occasionally, if you could think that in 
the West we look at that and we say, “O 
Lord, our land is so vast, but our water is 
so little.” It really is. 

Second, Mr. President, Colorado, as 
you can see, does speak with many voices, 
as does every area. I think it’s important 
for you to know a couple of things, how- 
ever. Number one is that with regards to 
the water projects that our State legis- 
lature, which is a representative body— 
sometimes I argue with them, but never- 
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theless, it is our elective representatives— 
they voted 97 to 3 in favor of actually 
going ahead with those water projects that 
were on your “hit list.” 

But thirdly, most important, I think it 
is important that you do understand that 
not only in terms of the reclamation 
projects that we do need, that we do 
recognize the wisdom of much of what 
you say. 

The West is running out of the amount 
of water that we can supply, that we are 
going to have to start learning better 
water conservation, we are going to have 
to better manage what we have, and that 
we definitely have a common cause. 

We are very honored that you came 
here so we can listen and learn together. 
Thank you. 

TuHeE PresipeNnT. Almost all of the re- 
sponsibilities that have been brought out 
here today fall directly under the Secre- 
tary of Interior, Cecil Andrus. As you 
know, he is a former Governor of Idaho. 
He’s a westerner. He understands, I 
think, many of the problems that you 
have described. But he, like myself, is 
eager to learn more. He has been out here 
several times since we have been in office, 
works closely with many of those who 
have already spoken today. And I would 
like to call on Cecil to make a brief state- 
ment as we close out our meeting. 

SEcRETARY ANpRusS. Thank you very 
much, Mr. President. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I think it was 
much more beneficial to all of us that any 
time that I might have spent at the micro- 
phone was used by the panel members 
that you see here and members of the 
audience to have the opportunity to ex- 
press their opinion to the President of the 
United States. 


Now, we might disagree with one an- 
other, but where else in the world other 
than in America, and in Denver, Colo- 
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rado, do you have this opportunity? I 
think we are very fortunate and we have 
to understand that. That is probably the 
strength from which we will speak on all 
things, even when we differ. So, I would— 
yes, I recognize the water situation that 
has been pointed out here. I remind you 
that I was Governor of the State of Idaho. 


But let me also say that when the Presi- 
dent gave us some of the charges that he 
has given us, he took the tough road. It 
had been a lot more politically beneficial 
to him to have ignored the future prob- 
lems of water, because the people that 
Mary was describing and that other 
people are describing, some of them 
haven’t even been born yet. They don’t 
have a very strong constituency in the 
Congress yet, and the President could 
have ignored it. But the beneficiaries will 
be all America if we’ll work together in 
this regard. 

There is nothing secret about water 
policy. It affects all of our lives. The 
President said it’s the lifeblood of Amer- 
ica, and it particularly is in the West. So, 
we'll continue to work with you in the 
Department of Interior. We’ll come forth 
with our proposals the best we can, sub- 
mit them to the President in February. 
Then he'll make the difficult call as to 
what we have to do to see that all people 
have the balance that you touched upon. 

Every person at this table indicated that 
we need this, and we can, if we’ll balance 
it. But we must work together to balance 
it. 

The closing footnote I would like to 
make is to the question the president of 
your Chamber of Commerce asked. He 
said, can you balance the budget? Well, 
if the President treats all members of the 
Cabinet as he treats me, when I submit 
my budget, I’m telling you that he’ll 
balance that budget. [Laughter] 
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So, I thank you very much for being 
here, and we are going to listen. And the 
decision will be his, as all the difficult ones 
are. But it will be made before the Ameri- 
can public, and I think that is the impor- 
tant thing. 


THe Present. Thank you again, 
everybody. I appreciate it. 
NOTE: The President spoke at 1:30 p.m. in 
the Ballroom at the Denver Hilton Hotel. 
Following the panel discussion, the Presi- 
dent met in the Cedar Room at the hotel with 


a group of Western States Governors to discuss 
water policy. 


Denver, Colorado 


Remarks and a Question-and-Answer Session 
at a Briefing on the Panama Canal 
Treaties. October 22, 1977 


THE PRESIDENT. Thank you very much. 
I know that you’ve already had an ex- 
cellent briefing from Ambassador Sol 
Linowitz and from my own national se- 
curity adviser, from the Secretary of De- 
fense and from our representative, the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
about one of the most controversial and, 
perhaps, one of the most important issues 
that our country has to face, and that is 
the Panama Canal Treaty—or treaties. 


I’d like to take a few minutes to talk to 
you from the perspective of the Presidency 
of our great country and from the perspec- 
tive of the Commander in Chief of our 
Armed Forces. 


President Eisenhower, President Ken- 
nedy, President Johnson, President Nixon, 
President Ford, and myself have all seen 
a need to modify or amend the present 
treaty with Panama concerning the Pana- 
ma Canal. The negotiations have been 
taking place for 14 years, and the treaty 
that we have evolved, after tough, now 
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completely publicized negotiations, are 
very good for our country, for our de- 
fense, our Nation’s security, our Nation’s 
prosperity brought about by trade, the po- 
litical alliance or friendship that must 
exist between ourselves and our neighbors 
in this hemisphere, and from the spirit, 
I believe, of the rest of the world that our 
country is large and strong and fair. 

It would be a serious mistake for any- 
one to assume that the Panama Canal 
Treaty is not important. It would also be 
a very serious mistake for anyone to as- 
sume that the Panama Canal is not im- 
portant. It is important. It has been im- 
portant to our country for the last 75 
years; it will be important to our country 
for the next 75 years. 

It would be a mistake for anyone to say 
that our country couldn’t defend it if it 
were attacked by insurgents, by terrorists, 
or by well-meaning patriots of Panama in 
opposition to the stance of the Panama 
Government. 

We could defend the Panama Canal, 
and if it is attacked by any means, I will 
defend it, and our country will be able to 
defend the canal. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff have said, in 
a concerted effort even by nongovern- 
mental forces against the wishes of the 
Panama Government, it might take 100,- 
000 or 200,000 troops to defend the canal. 
But it can be done, and it will be done. 

I believe that it’s best not to face this 
prospect, not to take an action that would 
bring about an attack on the Panama 
Canal. We can do this with these treaties 
by forming a continuing partnership with 
Panama to help us keep the canal well 
operated, well maintained, open for our 
use, at the same time guaranteeing it to 
our country, which the treaties do, the 
absolute right to defend the canal as we 
see fit for the rest of this century. 
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The Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Secretary 
of Defense, the Secretary of State, and the 
President of our country has a right to 
choose, within the zone itself, the lands 
and waters necessary to be occupied by 
our own forces to keep the canal open. 


We also have the right under the trea- 
ties, confirmed by a recent joint statement 
between myself and General Torrijos, af- 
ter the year 2000, to take what action we 
see fit as a nation to defend the canal, to 
keep it open, and to keep it available for 
our ships. 

During the rest of this century and after 
the year 2000, we have the right of what 
is called expeditious passage. In time of 
emergency or in time of need, as judged 
by us, our ships have a right to go through 
the canal as quickly as possible and also, 
when needed, to move to the head of the 
line if our Nation’s security is at stake or 
if I or my successors in the White House 
think there is a need. 

This is a common agreement between us 
and Panama. There is no doubt about it. 
And these two basic questions—do we 
have a right to defend the canal; do we 
have a right for our ships to have priority 
in using the canal—have been seriously 
distorted in the past, now clarified by pre- 
cise English and Spanish language be- 
tween myself and the leader of Panama. 


I might say also that the Panamanian 
negotiators and General Torrijos have 
acted in good faith. Throughout the last 
14 years there have been no threats, no 
implied statements that if you don’t ap- 
prove the treaty, the Panama Canal might 
be damaged. They have never done this. 
Although Panama does not have a demo- 
cratic government like our own, General 
Torrijos has gone a second mile in making 
sure that not only he as a leader approve 
the. treaties, along with his own chosen 
Cabinet, but the Panamanian people had 
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a right, in an unprecedented expression of 
democratic principles, to vote in an open 
and free referendum or plebiscite that will 
take place, as a matter of fact, tomorrow. 

He’s invited the United Nations to 
come in and witness the procedures that 
are being used. 

So, not only does General Torrijos and 
I—do we approve the canal treaties but 
the Panamanian people will vote in a ref- 
erendum, and as you well know, the 
United States Senate, under our own Con- 
stitution, must approve the treaties them- 
selves. 

I'd like to add one other thing. We are 
not taking any taxpayers’ money to pay 
the Panamanians. There will be a sharing 
of income from the canal use fees. The 
second thing is we have never owned the 
Panama Canal Zone. We’ve never had 
title to it. We’ve never had sovereignty 
over it. There’s always been recognized by 
Theodore Roosevelt originally, the Su- 
preme Court has confirmed since then that 
this is Panamanian territory. People born 
in the Panama Canal Zone are not Ameri- 
can citizens. We’ve always paid them an 
annual fee, since the first year of the 
Panama Canal Treaty that presently 
exists, for the use of their property. 

This canal will also be operated jointly 
by us. There will be the rest of this century 
a nine-person board that will set the policy 
for and manage the canal itself. Five of 
those members will be American citizens. 
Four of them will be Panamanians. All 
nine of them will be appointed by the 
United States. 

So, you can clearly see that in economic 
matters, defense matters, priority of use, 
fair action on the part of the Panamani- 
ans, that our country comes out very well 
in this Panama Canal treaty arrangement. 

Now, the original treaty that presently 
exists—I don’t condemn my predecessors 
for having signed it. The fact is that no 
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Panamanian has ever signed it. Before it 
was signed in 1903, no Panamanian ever 
saw it. But I’m proud of the fact that our 
Nation was strong enough and able 
enough, no matter what the circum- 
stances were about the arrangements with 
Panama—I’m proud that we had the will 
and the technical ability to build a canal, 
because it’s been better for our country 
and it’s also been better for Panama. It’s 
been better for all the other maritime 
nations of the world. So, in balance, in 
every aspect of measuring the treaty 
terms, our Nation comes out very well in 
the negotiations. 

The Panamanians wanted very high 
monetary payments; they did not get 
them. Panama wanted immediate trans- 
fer to them of operating rights of the 
canal; they did not get them. Panama 
wanted an immediate withdrawal of our 
Armed Forces; they did not get them. But 
I think they’ve negotiated in good faith, 
and our country has come out very well. 

Assuming, which I think is completely 
accurate, that we have a good equal deal 
in the Panama Canal treaties. We also 
have tremendous advantages with other 
countries. Under Franklin Roosevelt, 
under John Kennedy, under Lyndon 
Johnson, there were massive efforts made 
by the President and the Congress to 
strengthen the ties of friendship and trade 
and common purpose between ourselves . 
and our neighbors to the south. 

To some degree, to some variable de- 
gree, these efforts were successful. But 
almost invariably their success depended 
upon financial payments or financial 
loans or monetary aid. It was kind of like 
a big brother giving handouts to smaller 
nations to the south to buy their friend- 
ship. 

During the week that we signed the 
Panama Canal treaties in the ceremonies 
in Washington, I met with 19 leaders of 
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countries to the south of us. There was a 
new spirit of friendship and cooperation 
and equality and partnership. There was 
no mention of this new feeling being 
based on economics. So, symbolically, the 
fair treatment of Panama, the end of 
what they look upon as colonialism by the 
United States will be a tremendous boon 
to us. 


Almost without exception, the business 
leaders of our country approve the 
Panama Canal treaties. They are out- 
spoken in their support because they know 
that trade and jobs and exchange and 
exports of our agricultural products and 
so forth are heavily dependent upon this 
good will that ought to exist between our- 
selves and other nations of the hemisphere. 

President Ford has endorsed the 
treaties. Secretary Kissinger has endorsed 
the treaties. Secretary William Rogers has 
endorsed the treaties. Secretary Dean 
Rusk has endorsed the treaties. Former 
Secretary of Defense Melvin Laird has 
endorsed the treaties. All five members of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff have endorsed 
and support strongly the treaties as being 
in the best interest of our Nation’s defense. 

There is almost unanimity among those 
who are responsible for our foreign affairs, 
our trade, and the Nation’s defense to 
support the treaties. With all these advan- 
tages for it—and these statements are 
absolutely accurate—what is the political 
problem? 


There’s an emotional feeling about the 
Panama Canal. And there is a lot of dis- 
tortion about the significance of the Pana- 
ma Canal. People say we bought it; it’s 
ours; we ought not to give it away. We’ve 
never bought it. It’s not been ours. We 
are not giving it away. There is no sem- 
blance between the status of, say, the 
Panama Canal Zone and Texas or Alaska 
that were bought and paid for and over 
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which we’ve always had sovereignty. 
There’s no similarity at all. 

What we’re doing is continuing a part- 
nership that has existed for a long time 
between ourselves and Panama. They will 
continue to have sovereignty over the 
canal. But we will continue to guarantee 
that the canal is open. And we have the 
absolute right, in this century and later, 
to defend the canal against any attack 
from Panamanian terrorists or from other 
countries. We have the right for our ships 
to use it. 

So, I believe that when the American 
people know the facts about these treaties, 
that you will give us your support. It’s 
very important that this be done. I think, 
had the canal negotiations not begun 14 
years ago, we might very well withstand 
for a time being no action. 

But there’s been a tremendous expecta- 
tion built up in Panama because of the 
negotiations that have taken place now 
under four Presidents. And the treaties 
have been signed with a great deal of 
ceremony. And they feel that we are treat- 
ing them fairly. They feel that in the past 
we have not treated them fairly. And now 
to have the treaties rejected I think might 
very well arouse in them a feeling of re- 
sentment and deep animosity. 

The last point I want to make is this: 
One reason that there is such a feeling 
about Panama is that we withdrew from 
Vietnam after we had committed major 
efforts of our country in that war, and 
that our country was almost universally 
condemned by the rest of the world for 
our investment of military effort in Viet- 
nam. Most of the people of our country 
felt at the initial stages, and maybe even 
later on, that we should have been in Viet- 
nam as we were in South Korea to defend 
democracy and freedom and let people 
have the right to choose their own 
government. 
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But I think you'll remember there was 
a slight difference. When we went into 
South Korea, we did not have the con- 
demnation of the rest of the world be- 
cause we went in with a legitimate 
position. The United Nations voted, the 
Security Council, that South Korea should 
be defended. And we went in as part of 
the United Nations forces—the strongest 
force of all, of course, legally. 

We went into Vietnam with the same 
good intentions and with the same com- 
mitment of forces, but we were looked on 
as being an illegal entity in South 
Vietnam. 

With the passing of these two treaties, 
if we later have to go into Panama—and 
I don’t believe we will—but if we should 
later have to go into Panama, it will be 
with the endorsement of the Panamanian 
Government, the Panamanian people. It 
will be with the endorsement of 30 or 40 
or 50 other nations who will sign the neu- 
trality treaty going into effect after the 
year 2000, saying, we think that the treaty 
with Panama and the United States is a 
good one. We support it and we endorse 
the principle of either the United States 
or Panama having the right—not just the 
right but the duty--to defend the canal 
against any attack and to keep it open. 

So, it gives us a legitimacy and an en- 
dorsement of the rest of the world to do 
what we want in the first place to keep 
the canal open, well managed, and to 
meet the security needs, the trade needs 
of our own country. 

So, in every aspect of controversy, 
there’s a good and responsible and truth- 
ful answer. But the distortions and the in- 
correct information that has been put out 
about these treaties is very, very damaging 
to the truth. 

I’m very proud to have a chance to 
come here, and I think for the few min- 
utes we have remaining I’d like to answer 
any questions that you might have on the 
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treaties themselves. I’ve tried to cover as 
quickly as I could some of the questions 
that ! thought you might ask in the future. 


QUESTIONS 


Q. Mr. President, Roger McDaniel 
from Wyoming. I’d like to ask that with 
the reasonable assumption that tomor- 
row’s plebiscite in Panama will show the 
anticipated overwhelming support for the 
enactment of the treaty, what kind of a 
timetable do you see as necessary for the 
ratification by the United States Senate? 

THE PreswenT. I think there’s a gen- 
eral feeling in Washington—I think the 
rest of the Nation—that the most impor- 
tant single thing that the Congress can 
address this year is a comprehensive ener- 
gy policy. And following that, I think the 
Congress will be ready to turn its attention 
to the ratification of the Panama Canal 
Treaty. I was hoping we could do it this 
year. But the obstacles that have been 
placed in the way of rapid Senate con- 
sideration of the energy package I think 
has delayed it. 

I have talked privately with Senator 
Robert Byrd, the majority leader, and 
his response is, “Whenever you get an as- 
sured vote of 67 votes in the Senate, why, 
I'll be willing to call it up.” [Laughter] 
And that’s why I need your help. I’m not 
asking you in particular to call your U.S. 
Senator and say please support the treaty. 
But I do hope that when you go back 
home, if you are convinced that the 
treaties are in the best interest of our coun- 
try that you will let your own voice be 
heard. 

It takes a great deal of courage on the 
part of a U.S. Senator to vote for the 
canal treaties if he has any doubts what- 
soever if the people in his home State are 
overwhelmingly opposed to the treaties 
based upon incorrect information. 

I think you’ve had a very good oppor- 
tunity this afternoon to learn the facts 
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about the treaties. And I hope that you 
will exhibit not only a knowledge of the 
treaties themselves when you go back 
home but some political courage and 
make speeches to the Lions Clubs or 
Rotary Clubs or Jaycees or be interviewed 
by your own local television or radio sta- 
tions or your local editorial board and let 
your own voice be heard and say this is a 
difficult and unpopular political question, 
but our country will be well-served by 
these treaties. 

So, I think that the vote in the Senate 
might very well come early next year. I 
think there’s been a great deal of allevia- 
tion of previous concern about the treaties 
with the recent exchange of clarifying lan- 
guage between myself and the Pana- 
manian leaders. 

Q. Mr. President, I was in favor of the 
treaty before I came, so, you know, I 
haven’t changed my mind. 

THE PRESIDENT. Very good. 

Q. But most people in Utah aren’t in 
favor of the treaty, I believe. What spe- 
cifically—somehow, if I could say respect- 
fully without walking around this ques- 
tion—would be your position in case the 
Senate doesn’t ratify the treaty? 

THE PreEsIDENT. I would be reluctant 
to bring the treaties to the Senate for 
action unless I was reasonably sure the 
Senate would vote affirmatively, because 
I am afraid that even with the best-mean- 
ing intentions among the Panamanian 
governmental leaders, that a rejection of 
the treaty might have very serious conse- 
quences in our relationship with Pan- 
ama—the ability to keep the canal open 
without armed conflict—and also would 
damage severely our relationship with 
countries in the southern part of this 
hemisphere. 

So, my expectation is to try to secure 
enough votes in the Senate before I ac- 
tually ask the Senate to vote on the sub- 
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ject. Yes, would you have a followup 
question? 

Q. I don’t know how to ask the Presi- 
dent of the United States, but 

THE PResweEnrT. You’re welcome. 

QO. what if you don’t get the votes? 

THE Present. I think we’ve got a 
good chance to get them. But if I don’t 
see that we’re going to get the votes, then 
my own inclination would be to delay 
submission of the treaties for a vote. 

Q. And would that create havoc for 
Panama? 

Tue PrEswwENT. It would create a very 
difficult condition which we might very 
well use as time for me to let the Senators 
know how serious the question is. When 
the Senate does adjourn this year, a group 
of them, the leaders, many of whom op- 
pose the treaties at this point, will go to 
Panama on their own initiative to see 
what the circumstances are there and to 
see the advantages of ratification and the 
very serious disadvantages that might 
come with rejection. 

So, I believe that time and education 
and knowledge about the treaties will lead 
to increasing support in the Senate. So, 
I have confidence that the Senate will 
ratify when the vote does come. 

Q. Mr. President, as another supporter 
of the Panama treaties, I want to ask you 
a question that’s asked of me often. Isn’t 
the ratification—the potential ratification 
of the Panama Canal treaties a symbolic 
step in what people perceive as the con- 
tinuing process of withdrawal of the 
United States from the world, such as 
we've seen in Vietnam, Korea, and in 
other places in the world? People talk 
about withdrawing troops involved in 
NATO. It’s more of a symbolic question 
than it is a pragmatic question. 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes, I think that’s part 
of the emotional commitment to the canal, 
because we were, as a nation, embarrassed 
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in Vietnam. I think there’s a sense that 
we’ve got to show our strength and show 
our ability to stand firm no matter what 
the challenges to us might be. 

I look on the ratification of the Panama 
Canal treaties as a show of strength and 
as a show of national will and as a show 
of fairness and as a show of confidence in 
ourselves now and in the future to act, if 
necessary, but not to have to show that 
we are strong just because we can run 
over a little country. 


It’s much better for us to show our 
strength and our ability by not being a 
bully and by saying to Panama, let’s work 
in harmony, let’s form a partnership. If 
the canal is challenged either by insur- 
gents or terrorists from your own country 
or by outside forces we’ll be there to work 
with you to defend the canal, but not to 
throw down a gauntlet and tell Panama, 
we dare you to do anything about the 
canal because we’re strong enough to de- 
feat any forces that you might put for- 
ward. 

We don’t have to show our strength as 
a nation by running over a small nation, 
because we're stronger than they are. So, 
I don’t see the treaties as a withdrawal. 
We are retaining permanent rights to de- 
fend the Panama Canal. We will operate 
it with a dominant position the rest of 
this century, and after the year 2000, and 
this century, of course, we’ll have a com- 
plete right for our ships to use the Panama 
Canal on a priority basis in time of either 
need or emergency. 

So, I don’t believe we’re giving up any- 
thing by showing that we can work in 
harmony with a small nation. We can 
suffer tremendously in our reputation 
among the small nations of the world not 
just in Latin America but throughout the 
world if we continue to try to run over 
Panama just because we’re strong mili- 
tarily. 
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I don’t think anybody thinks that Pan- 
ama is stronger than we are militarily, 
and I don’t think we have to prove it by 
trying to push them around. I think 
they’ve been very fair in the negotiation 
period, which has lasted 14 years. They’ve 
been very patient. And their original, very 
extreme demands, which they thought 
were legitimate, have not been accepted 
by us, and I think General Torrijos has 
acted fairly with me. He’s very concerned 
about the Senate action. He’s gone out of 
his way to make it possible for the Senate 
to vote for the treaties. 

And, of course, we’ve tried to help him 
as well. I think there’ll be a new sense of 
partnership and commitment based on 
the strength of our country, not weakness, 
in the Panama Canal Treaty effort. 

Q. Thank you. Mr. President, I’m 
Betty Orten from Colorado. I support the 
Panama treaty and I thank you for the 
briefing. And I ask you, sir, please to con- 
sider the opinions of Colorado and the 
West regarding water. [Laughter] 

THE PRESENT. I might say that that’s 
been ever present on my mind ever since 
I got off the plane here. [Laughter] And 
for the benefit of Coloradans and also 
Georgians, I’m determined to keep the 
Panama Canal full of water and to keep 
our ships moving through it. [Laughter] 

Q. Mr. President, firstly, I'd like to be 
able to tell my children that I chatted 
with the President. [Laughter] Norm 
Johnson from Salt Lake City. I under- 
stand that the board which governs the 
Panama Canal will change makeup after 
a period of time, and at some point 

THE PRESIDENT. No. 

Q. That is not true? 

Tue Preswent. No. Let me explain 
it to you. 

The board will always consist of nine 
people for the rest of this century—five 
Americans, four Panamanians. The four 
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Panamanians will come from a list sub- 
mitted to us by Panama that the United 
States chooses and approves. The chair- 
man of the board will be an American for 
the first part of the treaty. The adminis- 
trator, the executive officer, who can only 
carry out the board’s policy, will be an 
American up through 1990 and for the 
last 10 years of this century will be a Pan- 
amanian. But that person will not set 
policy. He’ll only carry out the policy of 
the board itself dominated by Americans. 


And, of course, one of the things that 
that board will do, which is very impor- 
tant, is to set fees for the use of the canal 
to decide which projects will take priority 
in repair or expansion of the canal. So, 
we'll keep complete control of that board 
for the rest of the century. 


Q. At some point are we in jeopardy of 
coming under economic duress? In other 
words, we talked about 30 cents, at the 
time, I believe, in terms of tonnage price. 
Is there some point in history under the 
terms of the treaties wherein—or whoever 
is running the canal could raise that to 
$10, $20, whatever would make it fiscally 
impossible, or. 


THE PresIvENT. Yes. That’s always a 
possibility that the board of directors 
would go wild and set a transit fee that 
would be extraordinarily high. If so, the 
ships just wouldn’t use the canal. Some 
might even go around the southern coast 
of South America. Others might choose to 
offload on the east or west coast or the 
gulf coast and let rail shipment replace 
transit shipment. But I think that even if 
the use of the canal doesn’t increase in the 
future, that the fees will be much less, for 
instance, than they are with the Suez 
Canal, and with any increase in the use of 
the canal, it’s almost inevitable, in my 
opinion, as we start shipping more and 
more oil and natural gas from Alaska, 
down around the coast, through the canal 
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up to the gulf coast, that as you increase 
the volume of shipment through the canal, 
then the fees per ton will go down. 

Q. Mr. President, my name is Greg 
Olin, and I’m from Salt Lake City. I was 
wondering if I could have a comment on 
the current furor over disregard of the 
constitutional provision—and I'll have to 
read this 

THE PRESIDENT. All right. 


Q. found in Article IV, Section 3, 
Clause 2, which says, ““The Congress shall 
have power to dispose of and make all 
needful rules and regulations respecting 
the territory or other property belonging 
to the United States,” my question being, 
I think you’re being accused by some 
people of having circumvented the 
House. 

THE PreEsIDENT. I understand. 

Q. The second question that I had for 
you is, you’d mentioned that you’d like to 
keep the canal full. I guess the rumor that 
you were going to adhere to EPA stand- 
ards, drain it, put your dirt back into it— 
[inaudible|—{laughter]. 

THE Present. That’s all right. We'll 
keep the canal open and work it. We’ve 
got legal rulings on the constitutionality of 
my signing the treaties and the Senate ad- 
vising and consenting toward the ratifica- 
tion of the treaties. I might say that the 
House of Representatives will be involved 
in the process. For instance, a very crucial 
element of the treaties themselves will be 
the establishment of the nine-person board 
to which I just referred. Now the Panama 
Canal Corporation is a private nongov- 
ernmental entity. After the canal treaties 
are ratified, then that will be replaced by a 
government agency which will consist of 
this nine-person board, and the House 
and Senate will have to approve the es- 
tablishment of that board. So, that’s one 
of the necessary parts of the completion of 
the treaty process. So, the House will have 
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an adequate chance to participate in that. 
Historically in our country, the President 
and the Senate, ratifying a treaty, has 
been able to take action as we are taking 
now. 

Q. Mr. President, I am Sue Joshel from 
Denver. You told us that a number of 
Congressmen who are now against the 
treaty will eventually go over to Panama. 
And you are pretty sure that they will 
come back and have their minds changed. 
What will it be—what will they hear and 
see which will change their minds? 


Tue PresipENT. Well, you know, I 
can’t really predict the details, and it may 
be presumptuous of me to think that the 
Senators who go down there will all come 
back convinced that the treaties will be 
advantageous. I can’t say that for sure. 
But my own experience so far has been 
that as people in a position of responsibil- 
ity like you all and the other public leaders 
have studied the treaties and understand 
the provisions and the advantages to our 
country in carrying out the treaties, 
they've become convinced that it was 
good. 

I’ve seen a shift among Senators who 
give me their private commitments to- 
ward approval for the treaties themselves. 
One thing that has always been a con- 
sideration is how do the American citizens 
who live in the zone have their rights 
guaranteed. 


Whenever we’ve discussed that point 
with the negotiators, we have had repre- 
sentatives of the citizens there in the meet- 
ings themselves and also labor leaders who 
in the past have opposed the treaties. But 
we have guaranteed the right in the 
treaties themselves for American citizens 
to have their jobs protected, to have pro- 
motion rights, to have all their retirement 
benefits protected. 


So, that was one of the major obstacles 
in the past that did exist to the treaties 
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being ratified. And now the UAW, the 
AFL-CIO, and others who represent 
those American workers in the canal for 
the first time have endorsed the treaties. 

Maybe one more question. We’ve just 
about run out of time. 

Q. My name is Abbott Sekaquaptewa, 
Mr. President. I’m the chairman of the 
Hopi Indian Tribal Council from Ari- 
zona. 

Tue PRESIDENT. Yes, sir. 


Q. This afternoon we have heard many 
things, and as I understand it, one of the 
goals of the treaty is to channel our rela- 
tions to a more positive atmosphere, not 
only in the Western Hemisphere but in 
the larger world community, in the proc- 
ess to give a better status and self-respect 
and better opportunities to the Panama- 
nians in the process. 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes. 


Q. Now, based on your support for 
these treaties I would like to know, my 
people would like to know, I’m sure, does 
this then set a policy for your admin- 
istration and the administration of in- 
ternal decisions made for the Indian peo- 
ple of this country with the same high 
goals as these two treaties seem to as- 
pire to? 

THE PRESENT. The answer is yes, 
it does. Thank you, sir. 

I see you represent the American Le- 
gion? 

Q. Yes, sir. 

Tue Preswent. I’ma _ Legionnaire 
myself. I want to have your question. 

Q. Mr. President, I’d just like to make 
a few comments here. I’m Harry Taylor, 
State commander of the Republic of New 
Mexico American Legion. I have the 
pleasure, of course, to address you 
now, Mr. President, and explain the po- 
sition of the American Legion in regard 
to the Panama Canal, the Canal Zone. 
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As you are aware, the American Legion 
held our national convention here in 
Denver on August 19 to the 26th. 

THE Preswwent. Yes, I heard about 
that. [Laughter] 

Q. And the delegates at that time unan- 
imously endorsed Resolution 445 concern- 
ing the rejection of the treaty to turn 
the Canal Zone back to the Panamanians. 

We have been warned of this over a 
long time and by many of the former 
high military naval personnel of our 
Government that if this would happen 
and it would result in the greatest eco- 
nomic geographical and sovereignty loss 
that our country as a republic has en- 
dured in the last 200 years. 

The American Legion will not stand 
still or wait for this to happen. We in- 
tend and we will use our influence to in- 
form the United States Senate and the 
American people to reject this treaty, 
and, with the help of God and the wis- 
dom of the American people, we will 
succeed because we dare to care about the 
future of America and the American 
people. 

Thank you. 

THE PRESENT. Thank you _ very 
much, sir. I understand how the Ameri- 
can Legion felt back in those days, and 
perhaps you haven’t changed your mind. 
Certainly, you haven’t. 

I think there has been some clarifica- 
tion, as I said a little earlier, about the 
two most important questions that were 
raised at your convention. One was a 
claim that our country did not have the 
right to defend the canal the rest of this 
century and into the next century. I be- 
lieve that to the best of my ability that 
particular question has been answered. 


And the other major question that was 
raised then and since by the American 
Legionnaires has been that we didn’t have 
the right to use the canal in a time of 
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emergency ahead of other ships in order 
to defend our country. I think that to the 
best of my ability that has also now been 
answered. 


Very great military leaders, including 
our own Joint Chiefs of Staff, have en- 
dorsed the canal. In the last week, for in- 
stance, Admiral Zumwalt, who was a very 
forceful and very strong naval leader, has 
endorsed the canal itself. The Chief of 
Naval Operations of the Navy now 
strongly endorses the canal. Former com- 
manding officer of our forces in South 
Korea, Mathew Ridgway, this past week 
came out, endorsed the canal. Melvin 
Laird, former Secretary of Defense under 
the Republican administration, has en- 
dorsed the canal, and others who are deep- 
ly concerned about the defense of our Na- 
tion. 

As a fellow Legionnaire, though, I 
know that there is a very strong and 
forceful desire on the part of Legionnaires 
to express your opinion openly and ag- 
gressively, and I’m very glad to have you 
do that this afternoon, sir. 

Thank you very much, everybody. 
NOTE: The President spoke at 3:55 p.m. in the 
Silver Room at the Denver Hilton Hotel. The 
briefing was attended by approximately 150 
citizens from the States of Arizona, Colorado, 


Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, 
and Wyoming. 


Los Angeles, California 


Remarks at a Democratic National 
Committee Fundraising Dinner. 


October 22, 1977 


Thank you very much, everybody. I see 
all the Imperial Valley farmers are not 
outside—{laughter|—and I want to thank 
you for it. 

It’s really a great pleasure for me to be 
back in Los Angeles with you and with 
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the California Democrats. I’ve been look- 
ing forward to coming. This has been 
something that is obviously the result of a 
lot of work. 

I got a personal handwritten letter 
from your Governor, Jerry Brown. I de- 
cided to come on out here anyway. 
[Laughter] And as you know, we formed 
a partnership way back in the campaign, 
and we’ve been moving toward the same 
goal for a long time. [Laughter] I’m very 
thankful I finally made it. 

I see how successful the evening is, and 
I want to thank personally all the co- 
chairmen and, particularly, Lew Wasser- 
man, one of the greatest people I know. 
It’s obvious that he met his goal and that 
the supper is a very fine financial success. 

I was hoping that you would meet my 
goal to raise enough money to have my 
brother, Billy, come out and speak next 
year. Billy brings me a lot of good pub- 
licity, as you well know. I wish we could 
have gone along with my plans to involve 
him in the Government. I had it all 
arranged. I was going to reorganize and 
put the CIA and the FBI together, but 
Billy said he wouldn’t head up any agency 
that he couldn’t spell, so that fell through. 
[Laughter] 

As you know, my family is very close to 
California. My mother has been following 
the Los Angeles Dodgers around the coun- 
try for the last couple of weeks. She’s 
really angry at the Yankees. She was sup- 
posed to spend a night or two with us at 
the White House, but after the World 
Series game, she refused to come. She said 
I live too close to the Mason-Dixon line. 
She wasn’t going to have anything to do 
with me any more. As you know, we’ve 
had trouble with the Yankees around 
Atlanta, too. [Laughter] At least they 
didn’t burn Los Angeles. 

Tonight I want to talk to you about a 
few things that are important to me as 
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the head of the Democratic Party and 
also as the leader of our great country. I 
spent 2 years campaigning and learned a 
lot about our Nation and got to know 
many of you and formed some close and 
fast friendships and learned from you. 

On this very brief trip, since I left 
Washington, I’ve had a chance to go into 
Iowa, where I won my first primary vic- 
tory, and to meet with farmers. And I got 
up early this morning to talk to them 
about the new farm legislation. Before 
that, I was in Detroit, in a city that 2 years 
ago had a 24 percent unemployment rate, 
and they’re very proud now to be down to 
8 percent. They’ve cut the murder rate 
64 percent in the last couple of years and 
are making great progress. I talked about 
the poverty-stricken areas of our Nation. 
Later this morning I went to Omaha, 
Nebraska, to visit, as Commander in 
Chief, the Command Center for our Stra- 
tegic Air Forces on which the defense of 
our country and the free world rests. And 
then I went from there to Denver, Colo- 
rado, to spend all afternoon meeting with 
a broad representation from the central 
Rocky Mountain West on all aspects of 
the water problem and then had an en- 
counter or a debate or meeting with 
leaders from eight States on the Panama 
Canal treaties. And there was a live tele- 
vision coverage of it. And now I’ve come 
here. 

And after spending 9 or 10 months in 
the White House, I’ve begun to value very 
deeply my own knowledge of the interests 
and concerns and yearnings and hopes of 
you and other people who gave me your 
friendship and your support when I was 
running for President. 

We've begun to make progress on the 
strategic arms limitation talks. For the 
first time there seems to be a desire on the 
part of the Soviet Union to put a lower 
limit on strategic launches and MIRV’d 
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warheads and a limit on the production of 
new weapons. And I believe that in a few 
weeks we'll be able to announce some 
success in our negotiations with the 
Soviets that will make you proud. That’s 
my hope and my belief. 

A little more than a year ago in San 
Diego, I made a speech about nonprolif- 
eration, and I think it’s accurate to say 
that then and even at the time I went into 
office, there was a general feeling through- 
out the world that it was too late to re- 
capture a commitment against the spread 
of atomic explosives, to put the nuclear 
genie back in the bottle. But now we've 
built up a hope and a belief among the 
nations of the world that we can have at 
least a limited use of atomic power to 
produce electricity and to meet our legiti- 
mate need and to stop once and for all the 
spread of atomic explosives. I believe that 
this is a realization that will soon be ap- 
preciated by the world. 

We've had this past week 36 countries 
come together in Washington to talk 
about this subject. And I hope that we'll 
never again see another nation added to 
the club of those who can destroy human 
beings with nuclear explosives. This is my 
belief, and this is my hope. 

I want to say just a word about our 
efforts to reorganize the Government of 
our country. The Congress has coura- 
geously given me the authority to carry out 
this effort over a 3-year period, and I be- 
lieve that you will be pleased with what 
is being done in that respect. It’s a project 
that will make the Democratic Party 
proud. And I know that a great responsi- 
bility lies on my shoulders not to disap- 
point the people who've given me this ef- 
fort that has been so long overdue. 

The Congress has also passed a very 
strong economic stimulation package, and 
we are beginning to see the results of it. 
Our economy is in danger of causing us 
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grave concern. Among the nations of the 
world, ours is one of the strongest, and we 
have an inherent advantage in our Nation 
with our great productivity and the com- 
mitment of our people to hard work and 
our free enterprise system. 

The latest estimates of the inflation rate 
from September were less than 4 percent, 
but there is still an underlying inflation 
rate of 6 or 61% percent that we hope to 
bring down in the future. Last December, 
shortly before I became President, we had 
an unemployment rate of 8.1 percent. 
Now it’s down below 7 percent, and I be- 
lieve it will continue to go down the rest 
of this year and next year, but very, very 
slowly. Se, we are making some progress. 

I believe that our country needs to get 
the spirit of what we have been given, 
and I believe there’s too much whining 
and complaining about some of the tem- 
porary setbacks that do cause us legitimate 
concern. But I believe, if all of us Demo- 
crats speak out about the greatness and 
the strength and the bright future that lies 
ahead of us and the tremendous blessings 
that have fallen upon us, that our country 
can benefit even more by a concerted ef- 
fort to make that future even greater. 

I want to say just a word about three 
basic subjects that I haven’t talked about 
to you in a good while. One is the ques- 
tion of human rights. As you well know, 
our Nation has been deeply wounded in 
the last few years. The war in Vietnam— 
our withdrawal from that country caused 
our people to be embarrassed and brought 
the condemnation of most of the rest of 
the world on our Nation. We have been 
embarrassed by the Watergate revelations 
and by the CIA investigations. There was 
a sense of malaise and a sense of discour- 
agement and a sense of distrust of our 
own Government, a sense of betrayal of 


the fine ideals on which our country was 
founded. 
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But I think it’s accurate to say that a 
strong emphasis on human rights and 
every aspect of them has restored to our 
people a pride again. And we now have 
raised the banner of commitment to the 
principles that were filling the hearts of 
Americans 200 years ago, of a pride in 
the individuality of human beings and a 
pride in the basic freedoms and a pride 
in what our Nation stands for. 

I think now there’s a sense among every 
national leader in the world that how we 
treat the people in our countries is of cru- 
cial importance for a change. And the 
condemnation of the rest of the world is 
a powerful force on those who in the past 
have been the most guilty of depriving 
our people and other people around the 
world of these rights. 

We are not perfect yet, but I think 
there is a general sense now that the 
United States does stand for the prin- 
ciples that have made us a great nation. 

We've had some serious problems in 
Czechoslovakia recently when four dissi- 
dents were tried and convicted just be- 
cause they were dissidents. And South 
Africa recently has made a major retro- 
gressive step in depriving people of the 
right of free speech and free press. We 
have just announced the withdrawal of 
our Ambassador from South Africa for 
consultations, and we hope to use all the 
pressure we can to bring this course of 
action. 

I think that our Democratic Party, my 
own leadership, the accomplishments of 
the Congress are going to be measured by 
what we do about the comprehensive 
energy policy. As you know, this effort is 
long overdue, and I don’t have time to- 
night to go into the domestic implications 
of it. But I would like to point out to you 
in just a few sentences the international 
implications of what we have failed to do 
in the last few years. 
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In 1973 the world was shocked when 
the price of oil quadrupled almost over- 
night. And we realized that we were in 
trouble with excessive waste of the in- 
creasingly scarce fossil fuels. Great Britain 
has reduced their consumption of oil since 
1973; Germany has reduced their imports 
of oil since 1973; France has reduced 
their imports of oil since 1973; Italy has 
done the same; so has Japan. But our 
country since 1973 has almost doubled 
our imports of oil. We now import more 
oil. In spite of the fact that we can pro- 
duce a great deal ourselves, we now im- 
port more oil than all the European 
Community nations combined. We are 
the OPEC countries’ greatest customer. 
We purchase 25 percent of all the oil 
exported from the OPEC nations. 

This year we will purchase overseas 
$45 billion worth of oil—approximately 
half of all the oil we use and just about 
exactly the amount that we waste that we 
could be saving. This is making us in- 
creasingly vulnerable and actually can 
endanger our own Nation’s security as we 
come much more heavily on foreign oil, 
the supply of which can be interrupted 
without our being able to prevent it. It 
removes the freedom of action that we 
ought to have in dealing with other coun- 
tries and causes a constraint on us eco- 
nomically that is very devastating. 

This past year we had the greatest year 
for exports of farm products in history— 
$24 billion—but we imported twice as 
much oil as we exported all our farm 
products combined. This year we'll have a 
trade imbalance of $30 billion, and if we 
could just hold down oil imports, we 
would have a trade surplus of $15 billion. 
This robs our economy of very scarce 
moneys. It dampens the prospect for jobs 
and growth. And unless we act coura- 
geously, our reputation as a nation with 
will and strength will be severely dam- 
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aged, and we will be in serious trouble, 
even more than we are now. 

I hope and believe that the Congress 
will act with courage to meet this very 
serious need and that we can do this in 
such a way—shifting toward conserva- 
tion, toward alternate sources of en- 
ergy—that we'll provide an adequate 
incentive for the oil and gas producers 
and not rob the consumers in the process. 

This also makes it very important for 
us to reexamine one of the most impor- 
tant foreign policy responsibilities that 
falls on our shoulders, and that’s in the 
Middle East. As you well know, we have 
made progress this year in trying to bring 
peace and permanent peace to the Middle 
East. My overwhelming commitment and 
the commitment of the Nation is to guar- 
antee a strong, independent, secure, and 
peaceful Israel. 

A few days ago in a conversation with 
about 30 Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, I said that I would rather 
commit suicide than to hurt the nation of 
Israel. I think many of them realize that 
the two concepts are not incompatible. 
[Laughter] If I should ever hurt Israel, 
which I won’t, I think a political suicide 
would almost automatically result, be- 
cause it’s not only our Jewish citizens who 
have this deep commitment to Israel but 
there’s an overwhelming support through- 
out the Nation, because there’s a common 
bond of commitment to the same prin- 
ciples of openness and freedom and 
democracy and strength and courage that 
ties us together in an irrevocable way. 

I think it’s important, though, for the 
people of our Nation to. remember that 
now that we are moving toward a com- 
prehensive settlement of the Middle East 
disputes, that we have two roles to play. 
One role is the one that I’ve just de- 
scribed: an unshakable partnership with 
Israel, an unshakable support of Israel— 
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the only staunch and dependable major 
ally on which Israel can depend. That’s 
one of the two roles. The other one is as a 
mediator, a trusted political entity that 
cannot afford to betray the trust of all 
those that we hope to bring together in 
Geneva before this year is over to talk 
about the terms of a genuine peace. 

I’ve had long, detailed, private conver- 
sations with the leaders of Israel and her 
neighbors. And I’m convinced that the 
Egyptians want permanent peace, and 
I’m convinced that the Jordanians want 
permanent peace, and I’m convinced that 
the Syrians want permanent peace, and 
I’m convinced that the Lebanese want 
permanent peace, and I know also, of 
course, that Israel wants permanent peace. 
But if I ever betray any of those leaders 
as they look to me and to our country to 
bring them together to discuss the ex- 
tremely sensitive and divisive issues that 
have caused hatreds and animosities to 
exist, closed borders and barbed wire to 
exist, a lack of communication and com- 
mon purpose to exist for generations, even 
centuries, then the hopes for peace will be 
dashed for many years to come. 

My own belief is that we do have a 
chance for success. There is a very deli- 
cate balance because there have been 
strong statements made in the past that 
now must be forgotten. And there must 
be an inexorable movement toward an 
open discussion on a bilateral basis, where 
Israel can sit down with Syria on an equal 
basis and discuss the Golan Heights and 
sit down with the Egyptians and discuss 
the Sinai and on a multinational basis dis- 
cuss the problems of the Gaza Strip and 
also the West Bank and the Palestinian 
refugee question. These must be ad- 
dressed, and I believe that all the leaders 
agree that this is a prospect for the future. 

It’s very difficult for me at times to ex- 
plain to the public the private negotiation 
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terms that have convinced me that we 
are making good progress. This is a year 
when hopes are growing, and I believe 
that we have a good chance to see a vision 
realized that fills my heart and my mind— 
a vision of borders that are not closed, a 
vision of trade, an exchange of students, 
an exchange of tourists, of commerce, a 
sense of political commitment to common 
purpose, diplomatic recognition between 
nations, an alleviation of the arms race, 
and a repair of the economic chaos that 
exists in many of the nations that I have 
described. We want to be sure that there 
is economic growth there so that private 
contributions and Government aid pro- 
grams ‘that go into that region can be used 
not just for weapons, overwhelmingly, but 
to repair the lives of those who have lived 
there in torment for so long. 

I don’t know that we will be successful. 
But I am committed to this hope with my 
utter most commitment as a human being 
who loves Israel, as a President of a coun- 
try that feels a sense of partnership. And 
I hope that everything that you do as 
Democrats and as leaders of one of our 
great States will be contributing to a real- 
ization of these hones that we share so 
deeply. 

I’ve enjoyed being President this year. 
There have been many responsibilities 
that have not been so enjoyable. But I see 
the prospects for progress. But I can do 
really very little without a sense of part- 
nership with you, because my judgment 
must be based on a realization of the 
hopes and dreams of the American peo- 
ple. And your demonstration tonight of 
support for our party is very encouraging 
to me. I appreciate your confidence in 
our government in spite of the fact that 
it has had problems in the past, and I 
appreciate your confidence in me as 
President. 

I want to continue to have an open 
government where even controversial sub- 
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jects can be discussed without fear, be- 
cause sometimes the longstanding prob- 
lems of unemployment and inflation, of 
nuclear weaponry and nuclear prolifera- 
tion, an absence of an energy policy and a 
comprehensive farm legislation, rebuild- 
ing our cities, bringing peace with the 
Soviet Union and peace to southern 
Africa, an emphasis on human rights and 
peace in the Middle Easi—none of these 
questions are easy. It would be much 
easier to ignore them or delay the resolu- 
tion of them. But with your strength and 
support and the commitment or the prin- 
ciples of a Democratic Party, I believe 
that we can be successful. 

Tomorrow morning, I and those travel- 
ing with me will get up early, about 5 
o'clock, and we'll get on a plane, and we'll 
fly to Minnesota. And as I get off that 
plane, I would like to be able to extend 
the love of the California Democrats to 
the greatest Democrat of all—Hubert 
Humphrey. Senator Humphrey and 
Muriel will fly back to Washington with 
me on Air Force One. And as I travel that 
short distance with him, I will be express- 
ing my thanks to him for what he means 
and has meant to our country, and I'll 
extend to him your love and a recommit- 
ment from you to the principles for which 
he stands, for which our party stands, and 
for which stands also the greatest nation 
on Earth—our country. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 8:40 p.m. in the 
Los Angeles Room at the Century Plaza Hotel. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Remarks of the President and Senator 
Hubert H. Humphrey at Minneapolis/ 
St. Paul International Airport. 
October 23, 1977 


Tue Present. This is one of the great 
days of my life, to be able to come back to 
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Minnesota to join with the greatest Amer- 
ican that I know, the number one Demo- 
crat in our country, and a man who has 
been admired and is admired throughout 
the world. 

I was in Los Angeles last night, Senator 
Humphrey, and hundreds of Democrats 
who came to help finance our party all 
send you their personal love. 

But I came to express my thanks to 
Senator Humphrey. I’ve missed him in 
Washington, and I’m looking forward to 
getting him back to the U.S. Senate where 
he’s been needed so badly. 

He’s got renewed strength. He’s feeling 
very well, and he’s eager to get back to 
Washington and join his fellow Senators 
and bringing this congressional session to 
a successful close. 

On the plane, after we take off, I’m 
going to sign a bill that will name the 
newest building of the Health, Education, 
and Welfare Department after Senator 
Humphrey. 

As a mayor of Minneapolis, as a Sen- 
ator from Minnesota, and a Vice Presi- 
dent, as a Presidential nominee, and a 
great candidate and, now, as a U.S. Sen- 
ator, I know no one who exemplifies what 
our Nation stands for better than he. 

If there’s a retarded child in our coun- 
try who hasn’t been helped by Senator 
Humphrey, I don’t know about it. Every 
elderly person in our Nation, every poor 
person in our Nation, every black person 
in our Nation, everyone who has come 
here from overseas who doesn’t speak Eng- 
lish well, everyone who lives in something 
of despair knows that they have one 
staunch and undying friend in Senator 
Hubert Humphrey. 

This naming of the building for him 
would be just a small gesture on the part 
of the House and the Senate to make sure 
that everyone in our country, for this year 
and for many years to come, will connect 
this building and the great work that he’s 
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done with the humanitarian efforts that 
have been typical of him. 

He’s a friend of mine. He has been 
down to Georgia to help me. He’s given 
me advice when I was Governor. I met 
him when I was a Georgia senator. He’s 
been a man who has been an idol of 
farmers throughout the country, and I’m 
really looking forward to having him back 
in his workclothes, back in Washington as 
a staunch ally for me as President and 
as a leader of our Congress. It’s going to 
mean a great deal to our country to have 
him back where he belongs, again serving 
the American people. 

Senator Humphrey, I’m glad you’re 
going back to work, and I’m glad you’ve 
let me provide the taxi service to get you 
back where you belong. Congratulations 
to you, and congratulations to the Minne- 
sota football team yesterday. That was 
great. 

SENATOR HumpuHrey. Mr. President, I 
know I speak on behalf of the almost 4 
million people in this State when I say 
thank you for stopping by on this Sunday 
to pay us a visit, to share with us your 
optimism, your confidence, your friendly 
smile, and above all, your love of people 
and country. It’s these things that I find 
so much of meaning to me. And it’s in 
these ideals and these attitudes that I 
share so much with the President—a great 
faith in the Nation, in our people, a faith 
in our institutions of government, and a 
knowing that we’ve got to work at it and 
never give in and never give up. 

I am happy to report to you that I do 
feel so much better. Everything, of course, 
is relative. I’m not quite as good as I was 
when I was 50, but I’m doing mighty 
good, considering what we've gone 
through. Getting back to Washington is 
going to be good therapy. That’s what my 
doctors told me. 

They’ve done about as much for me 
here as they think they can. It’s been re- 
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markable. With a strong faith in the Lord, 
with the best doctors, with the loving care 
of a family, with the friendship and the— 
indeed, the devoted friendship of people 
all over this country, I really have felt the 
healing strength that comes from all of 
this. 


I want to thank you for coming out. 
Mrs. Humphrey is here with me. My 
grandchildren are here, my three sons and 
daughter, my sister, nephew; all the family 
are here. 

I’m sure my doctor is over there, Dr. 
Najarian, and Dr. Levitt, possibly Dr. 
Kennedy. I hope they are. They have been 
helping me so much. 

Yesterday, I was a little tired because I 
gave a good deal of my strength to the 
Gophers. [Laughter] I’m going to let you 
in now on a high state secret. On Friday 
night, the former President of the United 
States, Mr. Ford, called me. And he said, 
“Hubert, I understand that the University 
of Michigan is coming to Minnesota.” I 
said, “Yes.” I said, “Please, just don’t 
mention it,” because Michigan, up to that 
time, was unbeaten. He said, “Well, now, 
Hubert, don’t you think we ought to have 
a little wager?” I said, “I think that’s 
proper.” He said, “I'll give you 14 points.” 
I said, “That’s Republican conservatism.” 
[Laughter] I said, “I demand three touch- 
downs—21.” He said, “Well, how about 
20?” I said, “That’s a deal.” He said, 
“What’s the amount?” I said, “Five dol- 
lars.” Now, I hope that’s legal. I’m not 
sure. If it isn’t, I ask for forgiveness. 


THE PresiDENT. I pardon you on that 
one. [Laughter] 


SENATOR Humpnrey. You pardon me 
on that, would you, Mr. President? Thank 
you. 


So yesterday, after the game, as soon as 
I could get the White House switchboard 
to help me, which they did readily, I got 
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ahold of my old friend, President Ford. I 
said, “Mr. President, send the check.” 
[Laughter] And I gave him two or three 
addresses so that he couldn’t possibly miss. 
So if the IRS is here, we'll include it. 

I just wanted you to know that great 
developments have taken place within the 
last 24 hours. Thank you, and God bless 
you today. Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 12:30 p.m. at 
the Hubert H. Humphrey Charter Terminal. 

Following their remarks, Senator Humphrey 
returned to Washington with the President. 
Upon arrival at Andrews Air Force Base, they 
were joined on Air Force One by Vice President 
Walter F. Mondale, and the President signed a 
bill designating the South Portal Federal Office 
Building of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare as the Hubert H. Humphrey 
Building. 

As enacted, S. 2169 is Public Law 95-141, 
approved October 23. 


Veterans Day 


Remarks at the Ceremony at Arlington 
National Cemetery. October 24, 1977 


As I stand here this morning represent- 
ing the greatest nation on Earth, and as 
I’ve heard the prayer of Captain James 
Carter and joined in the Pledge of Alle- 
giance with General Rogers, and then in- 
troduced by my own close, personal 
friend, Max Cleland, I’ve been over- 
whelmed, as I have many times in the 
past in my life, with a sense of love and 
gratitude for those who have offered, and 
sometimes who have offered and given 
their lives in service to our country. Our 
hearts are filled with love and apprecia- 
tion and gratitude and closeness and 
brotherhood. And at the same time, we 
think about the horrors of war, when 
those attributes are missing from the 
hearts and lives of people who have to 
fight. 
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I come from the South, as you know. 
We are one of the parts of the Nation 
who have suffered severely, along with 
those who fought in the War Between the 
States. And I think Robert E. Lee gave 
a good analysis of this duality of feeling 
when he said to his wife in a personal 
letter, “What a cruel thing is war, to sepa- 
rate and destroy families and friends and 
mar the purest joys and happiness that 
God has granted us in this world, to fill 
our hearts with hatred, instead of love, 
and to devastate the fair face of this beau- 
tiful world.” 


We are here to commemorate the dead. 
The Tomb of the Unknown Soldier was 
dedicated in 1921, and the body of an 
unknown soldier from the First World 
War was buried here. Later, we had the 
bodies of unknown soldiers from the 
Korean war and the Second World War. 
We don’t have the body of a Vietnam 
veteran, because every body so far dis- 
covered has been identified. But they 
share in the commemoration of their 
heroism perhaps in a special way. 


Since the Revolutionary War in 1776, 
45 million Americans have been part of 
the Armed Forces during conflict. About 
140 years after my own family came to 
this country, the first James Carter in our 
family who lived in Georgia fought in 
the Revolutionary War. My great-grand- 
parents participated in the War Between 
the States. My own father was a first 
lieutenant in the First World War. I wore 
the uniform of our country during the 
second war and the Korean war. 


I represent the kind of family that’s 
close to all your hearts. And the prospect 
in the service in war has touched almost 
every life in our country. Francis Bacon 
said that peace is much better than war, 
because in peace, sons bury fathers and 
in war, fathers bury sons. 
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My son Jack served in Vietnam. And 
although I came back from the wars as 
something of a hero—although I was not 
a hero—my son came back unappreci- 
ated, sometimes scorned by his peer group 
who did not join in the conflict. And I 
think there’s a special debt of gratitude 
on the part of American people to those 
young men and women who served in 
Vietnam, because they’ ve not been appre- 
ciated enough. 

It’s difficult enough to fight in a war 
that’s popular with our people because 
of a sense of patriotism and dedication 
and gratitude that is a sustaining force 
when one’s life is threatened to the dan- 
ger of combat. But to fight in a self-sacri- 
ficial way in Vietnam, when there was 
not this depth of gratitude and commit- 
ment on the part of the people back 
home, is an extremely difficult thing, even 
above and beyond the difficulty of previ- 
ous wars. 

I have a deep sense of this responsi- 
bility on me as President. And we’ve tried, 
since Max Cleland has been in office and 
since I’ve been in office, to recommend— 
and the Congress has responded well—to 
increase Veterans Administration com- 
pensation, to increase Veterans Adminis- 
tration pensions, to increase GI bill cov- 
erage, and to reverse the effort that had 
been made to reduce the time during 
which Vietnam veterans would qualify 


for the GI bill. 


When we initiated our jobs program 
this year, we put veterans at the top place 
in the responsibility to give them gain- 
ful employment. 


We have with us today a special person, 
Chairman George Mahon, who will be 
retiring after this term after long service 
in Congress. In a speech the other night, 
he pointed out that he had fought in the 
Congress to allocate more than $2 trillion 
for the defense of our country. And I 
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know that all our people feel very deeply 
that we must have peace. 

Those who love peace most are those 
who serve in the Armed Forces and whose 
lives would first be lost if conflict occurs. 
But we know that peace can best be pre- 
served by maintaining the strength of our 
Nation. We must be strong enough mili- 
tarily, we must have a strong commitment 
of the American people, and there must 
be a demonstrable will to defend freedom 
in order to prevent war. Those are the 
commitments that I make to you. 

Those are the commitments that I 
make to you, and I ask you today and 
millions of Americans to join me in assur- 
ing that the future will hold peace for all 
of us, because our will for freedom and 
our commitment to the principles of our 
Nation will always be strong in gratitude 
to those in the past who’ve given their 
lives and those today who are willing to 
give their lives for the preservation of 
the greatest nation on Earth. 

Thank you very much. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 11:28 a.m. at 


the Amphitheater after laying a wreath at the 
Tomb of the Unknowns. 


Medicare-Medicaid Anti-Fraud 
and Abuse Amendments 


Remarks on Signing H.R. 3 Into Law. 
October 25, 1977 


We seem to have some happy people 
here today. 


As most of you know, I was Governor 
for 4 years and later spent 2 years cam- 
paigning around the country to be elected 
President. I think one of the greatest 
problems that we have in this Nation is a 
distrust of government and its ability to 
administer programs of great benefit to 
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our people in an honest and efficient way. 

Perhaps one of the most sensitive issues 
is in health care. We have seen the cost of 
a day’s stay in the hospital increase since 
1950 more than 1,000 percent. The cost 
of hospital care is going up a hundred per- 
cent, doubling every 5 years. 

At the same time, we see highly pub- 
licized instances when the Medicaid and 
Medicare programs in recent years have 
been shot through with fraud. This was 
one of my frequent campaign comments. 
And I’m very proud today to sign into law 
a bill that has been evolved with close 
cooperation between the executive branch 
of Government, particularly HEW, and 
the House and Senate. 

This bill will go a long way to eliminat- 
ing fraud in the administration of the 
health care programs of our country. It 
will shift to heavier penalties for those 
who are convicted of false claims, kick- 
backs—changing these from misdemean- 
ors to felonies—and also prohibiting those 
who are convicted of this crime from de- 
livering any services in the future. 

This legislation also permits—in fact, 
requires—the Department of HEW to set 
up both simplified and also standardized 
forms for reporting the delivery of serv- 
ices in the health care field and also the 
charging for those services. 

In the past it’s been quite difficult, as 
you know who have watched the evening 
news, to determine exactly who owns the 
health provider entities that deliver 
health care and quite often conceal who 
is responsible when a violation of the law 
does exist. This legislation requires that 
anyone who owns as much as 5 percent in 
a health provider company or hospital or 
health care center must reveal their iden- 
tity to the public. 

We have included also in this bill an 
allocation of aid funds to establish among 
the States, or within each individual 
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State, a fraud unit to detect and to root 
out and to prevent fraud from continuing. 
And this bill also provides more effective 
use of the PSRO’s, or the professional 
standards review organizations, that are 
designed to let health care providers them- 
selves monitor their own activities and 
their own efficiency of operation. 

The overwhelming majority of doctors 
and hospital and nursing home adminis- 
trators are honest, patriotic, and deeply 
dedicated to giving good health care ac- 
cording to the law and in the best interests 
of their patients. And we want to make 
sure that they who are honest can have a 
more efficient means by which they can 
patrol or monitor their own professions. 

I’m very thankful today to sign into 
law the House of Representatives bill 
number 3. And I want to congratulate 
Danny Rostenkowski and Paul Rogers and 
Senator Talmadge and their fellow 
workers in the Congress behind me for 
having been so successful in passing this 
bill. 

We hope, without too much delay, to 
have a hospital cost containment legisla- 
tion passed as well. All these men and 
their committees are working on this. And 
I hope, certainly early next year, we might 
get this additional law on the books. 

But this is a major step forward. And 
as I sign this legislation, it’s with a great 
deal of gratitude to them for their fine 
leadership in moving our Nation one step 
forward toward better health care, more 
efficient for the taxpayers, and with a res- 
toration of the confidence in our govern- 
ment that is so well deserved. 


[At this point, the President signed H.R. 3 into 
law.] 


Thank you very much. I made it. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 1:31 p.m. at the 
signing ceremony in the Rose Garden at the 
White House. 

As enacted, H.R. 3 is Public Law 95-142, 
approved October 25. 
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Meeting With Prince Saud of 
Saudi Arabia 


White House Statement Issued Following the 
Meeting Between the President and the 
Foreign Minister. October 25, 1977 


The President and Saudi Arabian 
Foreign Minister, His Royal Highness 
Prince Saud, met in the Cabinet Room 
this morning for 1 hour and 30 minutes. 
The President was accompanied by Vice 
President Walter Mondale, Secretary of 
State Cyrus Vance, Deputy Assistant for 
National Security Affairs David L. 
Aaron, Counsel to the President Robert 
J. Lipshutz, Assistant to the President 
Hamilton Jordan, Assistant Secretary of 
State for Near Eastern and South Asian 
Affairs Alfred L. Atherton, U.S. Ambas- 
sador to Saudi Arabia John West, and 
National Security Staff member William 
Quandt; and Prince Saud by Ambassador 
Ali Alireza, Deputy Prime Minister for 
Foreign Affairs Sheikh Abdullah Alireza, 
Ambassador Ahmed Siraj of the Minis- 
try of Foreign Affairs, and First Secretary 
of the Saudi Arabia Embassy Dr. Nazar 
Madani. 

The President began by expressing his 
pleasure at this opportunity to discuss 
with Prince Saud the wide range of ties 
which unite Saudi Arabia and the United 
States in friendship. The President asked 
the Foreign Minister to convey his per- 
sonal best wishes to His Majesty King 
Khalid in anticipation of the meeting he 
will be having with His Majesty and His 
Royal Highness Prince Fahd next month 
in Saudi Arabia. 

The President and Prince Saud spent 
a good deal of their time today reviewing 
the current efforts to resume negotiations 
on a settlement of the Middle East con- 
flict. The President informed the Foreign 
Minister of the results of previous meet- 
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ings he has had over the past few weeks 
with foreign ministers of the governments 
involved. The President reaffirmed his 
determination to help these parties to the 
conflict work out procedures for recon- 
vening the Geneva conference by the end 
of the year. The President expressed his 
conviction that differences over procedure 
should not be permitted to prevent nego- 
tiations on the substance of the conflict 
which all the parties have said they desire. 
As he has in his other meetings, the Pres- 
ident repeated his own conviction that a 
just and lasting peace in this vital area 
of the world requires compromise and 
courageous leadership from all concerned. 
He thanked Prince Saud for the under- 
standing and support Saudi Arabia has 
shown for the efforts to advance the pros 
pects for an early resumption of peat: 
negotiations. Secretary Vance will purs’ 
the discussion with the Minister, listening 
to his ideas and explaining in detail sug- 
gestions for reconciling differences be- 
tween the parties. 


The President and Prince Saud also 
discussed a number of matters of mutual 
interest pertaining both to our bilateral 
relations and to the challenges facing the 
international community. In particular, 
the President emphasized to the Foreign 
Minister his determination to obtain the 
comprehensive energy conservation pro- 
gram which is currently before Congress. 
He expressed again his appreciation of 
the policy which Saudi Arabia, the 
world’s largest oil exporter, has pursued 
in petroleum production and pricing. 


The President emphasized the impor- 
tance to the international community of 
maintaining world oi) price stability over 
the coming year. The President and 
Prince Saud noted with satisfaction that 
the economic ties between the United 
States and Saudi Arabia continue to ex- 
pand, and that the close cooperation and 
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consultation between the two Govern- 
ments in international finance and devel- 
opment lending remain a major contribu- 
tion to world economic growth. 


The President assured the Foreign 
Minister that the United States intends 
to continue its role in helping Saudi 
Arabia meet legitimate defense needs. 


Constitution of the Northern 
Mariana Islands 
Proclamation 4534. October 24, 1977 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


On February 15, 1975, the Marianas 
)‘olitical Status Commission, the duly ap- 
p ‘nted representative of the people of 
tl Northern Mariana Islands, and the 
Personal Representative of the President 
of the United States signed a Covenant, 
the purpose of which is to provide for the 
eventual establishment of a Common- 
wealth of the Northern Mariana Islands 
in political union with the United States 
of America. This Covenant was subse- 
quently approved by the Mariana Islands 
District Legislature and by the people of 
the Northern Mariana Islands voting in a 
plebiscite. The Covenant was approved by 
the Congress of the United States by joint 
resolution approved March 24, 1976 
(Public Law 94-241; 90 Stat. 263). 


In accordance with the provisions of 
Article II of the Covenant, the people of 
the Northern Mariana Islands have for- 
mulated and approved a Constitution 
which was submitted to me on behalf of 
the Government of the United States on 
April 21, 1977, for approval on the basis 
of its consistency with the Covenant and 
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those provisions of the Constitution, trea- 
ties and laws of the United States to be 
applicable to the Northern Mariana Is- 
lands. Pursuant to the provisions of Sec- 
tion 202 of the Covenant, the Constitution 
of the Northern Mariana Islands will be 
deemed to have been approved by the 
Government of the United States six 
months after the date of submission to 
the: President unless sooner approved or 
disapproved. 

The six-month period of Section 202 of 
the Covenant having expired on October 
22, 1977, I am pleased to announce that 
the Constitution of the Northern Mariana 
Islands is hereby deemed approved. 

I am satisfied that the Constitution of 
the Northern Mariana Islands complies 
with the requirements of Article II of the 
Covenant. I have also received advice 
from the Senate Committee on Energy 
and Natural Resources and the Subcom- 
mittee‘on National Parks and Insular Af- 
fairs of the House Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs that the Constitution 
complies with those requirements. 

Sections 1003(b) and 1004(b) of the 
Covenant provide that the Constitution of 
the Northern Mariana Islands and the 
provisions specified in Section 1003(b) of 
the Covenant shall become effective on a 
date proclaimed by the President which 
will be not more than 180 days after the 
Covenant and the Constitution of the 
Northern Mariana Islands have both been 
approved. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, Jimmy CarTER, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby proclaim as follows: 

Section 1. The Constitution of the 
Northern Mariana Islands shall come into 
full force and effect at eleven o’clock on 
the morning of January 9, 1978, Northern 
Mariana Islands local time. 


Sec. 2. Sections 102, 103, 204, 304, 


Article IV, Sections 501, 502, 505, 601—. 
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605, 607, Article VII, Sections 802-805, 
901 and 902 of the Covenant shall come 
into full force and effect on the date and 
at the time specified in Section 1 of this 
Proclamation. 

Sec. 3. The authority of the President 
under Section 1004 of the Covenant to 
suspend the application of any provision 
of law to or in the Northern Mariana Is- 
lands until the termination of the Trus- 
teeship Agreement is hereby reserved. 

In Witness Wuereor, I have here- 
unto set my hand this twenty-fourth day 
of October, in the year of our Lord nine- 
teen hundred seventy-seven, and of the 
Independence of the United States of 
America the two hundred and second. 

Jummy CarTER 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
5:06 p.m., October 25, 1977] 


NOTE: The text of the proclamation was re- 
leased on October 25. 


National Commission on 
Neighborhoods 


Nomination of Joseph F. Timilty To Be 
Chairman. October 25, 1977 


The President today announced that he 
will nominate Joseph F. Timilty, of 
Boston, Mass., to be Chairman of the Na- 
tional Commission on Neighborhoods. 

Timilty was born October 3, 1938, in 
Boston. He attended Providence College 
and served in the U.S. Marine Corps. 

Timilty worked on Edward M. Ken- 
nedy’s campaign for the U.S. Senate in 
1962. He was elected to the Boston City 
Council in 1967 and served until 1971, 
when he ran for mayor of Boston. Since 
1972 Timilty has been a Massachusetts 
State senator. 

Timilty is chairman of the Massachu- 
setts Legislature’s Joint Committee on 
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Urban Affairs, which handles legislative 
activity in such areas as public housing, 
private government-assisted housing, ur- 
ban redevelopment, tenant-landlord rela- 
tions, and zoning. He is on the faculty 
of the Boston University urban affairs 
department and has been a teaching fel- 
low at the Kennedy Institute for Politics 
at Harvard University. 


Department of Agriculture 


Exchange of Letters on the Resignation of 
Robert H. Meyer as Assistant Secretary. 
October 25, 1977 


To: Robert H. Meyer 

I received your letter of October 20 and 
accept with regret your resignation as As- 
sistant Secretary of Agriculture. 

However, I fully understand your feel- 
ings as expressed in this letter. 

I also wish to express my sincere grati- 
tude to you for all of the assistance which 
you have rendered to me and to the coun- 
try over such a long period of time and I 
look forward to seeing you frequently in 
the future. 

Sincerely, 
Jimmy CarTER 
[Mr. Robert H. Meyer, Assistant Secretary of 


Agriculture, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 25250] 


October 20, 1977 
Dear Mr. President: 

The issue of individual water rights 
raised by the Interior Department bears 
heavily on questions of national water, 
and food and agriculture policies, which 
I know firsthand to be of a high priority 
to you and your Administration. As the 
Interior position applies to the Imperial 
Valley of California, I feel strongly that it 
goes beyond reliability of water and food 
supplies. At the heart of the matter is the 
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commitment of our government to its peo- 
ple. For over 75 years, generations of fam- 
ily farmers have invested their lives and 
resources in the Imperial Valley. For 
slightly more than 40 years, they have 
been farming and relying on the word of 
their government that the 1902 Reclama- 
tion Act did NOT apply to them. Going 
back over three generations, these family 
farmers originally developed this Valley in 
1901 and delivered water to themselves 
and their ground without any government 
help. The fact that the courts, so far, have 
ruled against them does not remove the 
moral obligation that our government has 
to these people. 

I never anticipated any higher honor 
than that you have given me nor higher 
privilege than the opportunities of service 
entrusted to me. 

Because I feel so deeply that I must be 
free to voice my personal convictions, I re- 
gretfully offer my resignation as Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

I will continue to do all that I can to 
serve my country and you as a private citi- 
zen. You have my abiding gratitude and 
loyalty. 

Sincerely, 
Rosert H. MEYER 


[The President, The White House, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20500] 

NOTE: The texts of the letters were made 
available by the White House Press Office on 
October 26. They were not issued in the form 
of a White House press release. 


President’s Executive Interchange 
Program 


Memorandum for the Heads of Executive 


Departments and Agencies. October 26, 1977 


Memorandum for the Heads of Executive 
Departments and Agencies 


To improve understanding between the 
Federal government and the private sec- 
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tor, I ask for your support of the Presi- 
dent’s Executive Interchange Program. It 
is designed to give executives from the 
Federal government and the private sec- 
tor the opportunity of working in respon- 
sible positions in the opposite sector for a 
one-year period. Only those with a record 
of significant managerial accomplish- 
ments and potential for advancement to 
senior positions are chosen to participate. 

This exchange of talent and expertise 
can help us use our human resources in 
the most effective way. This Program has 
my complete endorsement, and I urge all 
Federal Departments and Agencies to sup- 
port it in two ways: by seeking out nomi- 
nees from the career employees of your 
department for assignment in the pri- 
vate sector, and by accepting on assign- 
ment an appropriate executive from out- 
side government. 

The Executive Director of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Personnel Inter- 
change, which administers the Program, 
will contact your office to follow up on 
this request. 

Jmmmy Carter 


Department of the Treasury 
Nomination of Stella B. Hackel To Be 


Director of the Mint. Qctober 26, 1977 

The President today announced that he 
will nominate Stella B. Hackel, of Rut- 
land, Vt., to be Director of the Mint. She 
would replace Mary T. Brooks, resigned. 

Hackel was born December 27, 1926, 
in Burlington, Vt. She received a J.D. 
from Boston University School of Law in 
1948. 

She was elected city grand juror (city 
prosecutor) of Rutland in 1956, and was 
reelected annually until 1963. From 1963 
to 1973, she was commissioner of the 
Vermont Department of Employment Se- 
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curity and chairman of the Employment 
Security Board. 

Hackel practiced law in Rutland from 
1973 to 1975. From 1975 to 1977, she was 
treasurer of the State of Vermont. She 
was the Democratic candidate for Gover- 
nor of Vermont in 1976. Since earlier this 
year she has been city attorney of Rutland. 


Work-Study Program Students 
Executive Order 12015. October 26, 1977 


PERMITTING STUDENTS COMPLETING AP- 
PROVED CAREER-RELATED WORK-STUDY 
ProcraAMs To Be APPOINTED TO 
CAREER OR CAREER-CONDITIONAL Po- 
SITIONS IN THE COMPETITIVE SERVICE 


By virtue of the authority vested in me 
by Sections 3301 and 3302 of Title 5 of 
the United States Code, and as President 
of the United States of America, it is 
hereby ordered as follows: 


Section 1. As used in this order “ca- 
reer-related work-study programs” are 
those programs established by the United 
States Civil Service Commission which 
provide for a formally-arranged schedule 
of periods of attendance at an accredited 
school combined with periods of career- 
related work in a Federal agency under a 
Schedule B appointment. 


Sec. 2. The appointment of a student 
to a position in a career-related work- 
study program may be converted non- 
competitively to a career or career- 
conditional appointment if the student: 


(a) has completed within the preced- 
ing 120 days an educational program that 
meets the provisions established by the 
Civil Service Commission ; 


(b) has satisfied all course require- 
ments leading to completion of the re- 
lated curriculum at an accredited school; 
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(c) is recommended for such an ap- 
pointment by the employing agency in 
which the career-related work was per- 
formed; and, 

(d) satisfies such other requirements 
and conditions as the Civil Service Com- 
mission may prescribe for career or career- 
conditional appointment of an individual 
in career-related work-study programs. 

Sec. 3. The Civil Service Commission 
shall prescribe such regulations as it deems 
necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this order and to provide for the con- 
tinuation of planning, implementation 
and evaluation of employment programs 
for students throughout the Government. 
These regulations shall provide for the 
periodic evaluation of the work of each 
student and require that each student’s 
continuation in the program shall be 
dependent upon a finding of satisfactory 
performance. 

Sec. 4. Executive Order No. 11813 of 
October 7, 1974, is hereby revoked. 

Jimmy CarTER 
The White House, 

October 26, 1977. 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
3:25 p.m., October 27, 1977] 


NOTE: The Executive order was announced by 
the White House Press Office on October 26. 
It was not issued in the form of a White House 
press release. 


THE PRESIDENT’S 
NEWS CONFERENCE OF 
OCTOBER 27, 1977 


THE PRESIDENT. Good afternoon. I have 
a brief statement to make before I take 
questions. 


ENERGY AND Tax REFoRM LEGISLATION 


Action on a national energy policy is a 
test of the ability of our democratic sys- 
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tem to respond to a recognized threat be- 
fore it seriously damages our Nation and 
our economy, and we will all be measured 
by the courage which we are able to mus- 
ter to face up to this energy problem. 

The debate that’s now going on con- 
cerning the National Energy Plan is not a 
contest between the executive branch and 
the Congress nor between the House of 
Representatives and the Senate. It’s a test 
of our national will. 


We must protect the American people 
and also avoid unfair windfall profits. We 
must also meet our stated objectives on 
conservation, on production, and on the 
shift of consumption to other sources of 
energy other than gas and oil. And we 
must not let the formation of a national 
energy policy break our budget. 

Nothing less is at stake than the ability 
of our own Nation to act independently as 
a country. We cannot allow uncertain 
foreign oil supplies to obtain a strangle- 
hold over the United States. We cannot 
continue to import $45 billion worth of 
oil annually, almost half the total amount 
that we consume and about how much we 
waste that we don’t need to waste. 

And we cannot let this excessive de- 
pendence on foreign oil continue to in- 
crease our trade deficit, to drain off pur- 
chasing power of our economy, and also 
to affect our economic stability. 


Both the Congress and I know that en- 
actment of comprehensive energy legisla- 
tion must be our top priority. 


Now, as you know, I had planned to 
send by now to the Congress a major tax 
reform package. Although most of the 
work has already been done, I’ve decided 
to submit that program after Congress 
completes its work on both social security 
and also energy legislation. 


The Congress right now needs an op- 
portunity to concentrate its attention 
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more fully on the entire energy package, 
including the tax proposals. 

I will have more time working with my 
staff and with the Congress and with labor 
and business leaders to evolve the difficult 
answers to complicated tax proposals. We 
have an early need to simplify the tax sys- 
tem, to provide more equity to modify 
the tax rates and to improve capital for- 
mation. 

The tax reform proposals will be a 
major element in a comprehensive eco- 
nomic program designed to promote a 
strong economy and to deal further with 
reducing inflation, which has recently 
been on the way down, to reduce unem- 
ployment, which is also going down quite 
slowly, and to do this both immediately 
and in the years ahead. 

The principal component parts of this 
program have to be carefully integrated 
also in our budgetary proposals for fiscal 
year 1979. I prefer to make these final 
‘decisions on the tax reform program after 
the Congress has completed action on the 
energy program, particularly its tax com- 
ponents, and social security, which has 
heavy tax connotations. 

Both of these proposals can be assessed, 
obviously, after the Congress adjourns. By 
the end of the year we will have more in- 
formation also on the state of the econ- 
omy, to know how much of our tax re- 
form proposal should be devoted to stim- 
ulating the economy. 

We have a full agenda this year, and I 
have discussed this delay in the tax reform 
proposal until after the Congress adjourns 
with the leaders of Congress. And I might 
say they unanimously agree with this 
delay. 

Mr. Cormier [Frank Cormier, Asso- 
ciated Press]. 


QUESTIONS 
TAX REFOM 


Q. On taxes, Mr. President, aepending 
on economic conditions, might you in the 
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end give higher priority to a stimulative 
tax cut and seek action on that first before 
the broad overall reform program? 

THE Present. No. | think the tax re- 
form package has got to fulfill three basic 
elements. One is improved equity, which 
means more progressivity and an end to 
many of the unnecessary tax incentives 
and loopholes; secondly, to create invest- 
ment capital; and third, greatly to sim- 
plify the entire tax structure. The degree 
to which we will have tax cuts to stimulate 
the economy can only be assessed after we 
see how much of a drag on the economy 
the increased social security taxes might 
be and the rate of growth in the economy. 

We've just gotten returns this morning, 
for instance, from overseas balance of 
trade. We had the highest rate of exports 
last month in the Nation’s history. And 
imports were reduced somewhat. Obvi- 
ously, the trade imbalance comes from 
energy imports. 

We also have had a substantial decrease 
in the last couple of months in the infla- 
tion rate, but a very slow decrease in un- 
employment. 

So, I would say that the rate of tax re- 
duction and stimulation from the tax re- 
form measures could only be assessed at 
the end of this year. 


ARTHUR BURNS 

Q. Mr. President, what is your reac- 
tion to Arthur Burns’ criticism of your 
economic policy, and do you plan to re- 
appoint him as the Fed Chairman? 

Tue Presipent. I haven't decided 
about reappointment, but as you well 
know, Mr. Burns is a very able and out- 
spoken and independent man. And the 
Federal Reserve System is legally an in- 
dependent agency. 

I, as President, the Congress, and the 
Federal Reserve System all have inde- 
pendent roles to play in the evolution of 
tax law, budget proposals, and of course, 
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the supply of money primarily from the 
Federal Reserve Board. 


I think Mr. Burns’ primary concern is 
that we have created uncertainty in the 
business community by our major pro- 
posals, and this is a concern which I share. 
But when I’m faced with the problem of 
whether to ignore a depleting reserve, for 
instance, on social security and letting the 
integrity of the social security system be 
threatened on the one hand, or proposing 
bold measures to correct the social secu- 
rity problems—and I, of course, propose 
those corrections to the Congress. 


I think we had delayed too long the ad- 
dressing of the energy crisis, and these 
weeks, when there is a time of uncer- 
tainty, creates a dampening effect on the 
economy and on the attitude of business- 
men toward future investment. But the 
alternative was to ignore the energy prob- 
lem additionally for months and perhaps 
years. 


The same thing applies to welfare re- 
form; the same thing applies to tax re- 
form. I believe that these kinds of criti- 
cisms that might have come from Mr. 
Burns, that the volume of proposals might 
have created uncertainty, are just honest 
differences of opinion. And I think I’ve 
made the right decision. I agree with Mr. 
Burns that the profitability of our free 
enterprise system—the business profits 
ought to be up—and one of the things that 
I hope to do with the tax reform proposals 
and others is to improve capital retention 
so that new investments can be made to 
provide new jobs. 


I might say in closing that I welcome 
his public criticisms, and I think that I 
can understand his point of view. I have 
a luncheon meeting monthly with Mr. 
Burns, which is an innovation since I’ve 
been in office, and we exchange our views 
very frankly with each other. Sometimes 
there’s a sharper disagreement at our pri- 
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vate luncheons even than there is in pub- 
lic. But we’re working toward the same 
goal, and I respect him very much and 
the right of him to make his independent 
judgments of what I do. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Q. Mr. President, on the subject of 
sanctions against South Africa, could you 
share your thinking on the course the 
United States should follow in this situa- 
tion? 

Tue Presipent. Yes. Our hope has 
been and our goal has been to work har- 
moniously with South Africa in dealing 
with the threats to peace in Namibia and 
in Zimbabwe in particular and to encour- 
age South Africa to move toward the 
elimination of some of those racial prob- 
lems which they’ve had historically, to do 
away with apartheid, to give an equal op- 
portunity for employment, job promotion, 
education, and the participation in the 
political and economic affairs of South 
Africa for all its citizens. 

The crisis was engendered last week 
when South Africa took away the rights 
of the free press and eliminated many of 
the organizations themselves who had 
been working toward improved equality 
for the citizens of South Africa. I think 
it’s important that we express in no un- 
certain terms our deep and legitimate 
concern about those actions of South 
Africa. 

We are working in harmony with our 
Western Alliance friends. We are working 
in harmony with leaders in Africa and 
throughout the rest of the world. My de- 
cision has been to support strong sanctions 
against the sale of weapons to South 
Africa. This will be carried out immedi- 
ately by us. 

My prediction is that the United Na- 
tions will adopt such a resolution and it 
will be overwhelmingly supported by the 
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nations of the world. This will be joined 
with a direction from me that this be car- 
ried out. It would include prohibition 
against the sale of spare parts to weapons. 
And we will also, of course, assess other 
actions that might be taken in the future. 

We don’t know yet what the negotia- 
tions might bring between us and the na- 
tions that I described to you. But this is 
an appropriate action, in my opinion, and 
we still hope that South Africa will not 
sever themselves from the rest of the world 
community, that they will cooperate with 
us in bringing peace, that they will move 
in a rapid but evolutionary way toward 
restoring—or granting for the first time 
those human rights that we hold so dear. 


ENERGY LEGISLATION 


Q. Mr. President, there’s talk on Cap- 
itol Hill that the administration would 
accept a bill that sets the pricing of nat- 
ural gas at $1.85 per mcf. And you’ve said 
that you would only sign a bill that’s fair 
to consumers. If the Congress were to pass 
a bill setting the price at $1.85, would you 
sign it? And I have a followup. 


THE PrEswwENT. Judy [Judy Woodruff, 
NBC News], I don’t want to get into the 
role of saying I will or will not sign a bill 
that has this or that in it. As you know, 
the negotiations on the House and Senate 
side both are very sensitive at this point. 
And we had prospects several months ago, 
in June and July, of having a complete 
failure in the House. They debated and 
worked and very courageously came out 
with an acceptable package fairly close to 
what we proposed. 

I still stand behind the proposals that 
we made to Congress in April. I believe 
that’s the best approach. The price for 
natural gas that we put forward was 
$1.75. It involves a slow but predictable 
increase in the price of natural gas that 
would be compatible with world prices, 
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and it had an accurate, I think an ade- 
quate description of the definition of new 
gas. 

We also proposed to include both intra- 
state and interstate gas in this new pro- 
gram. That’s still my position, and that’s 
what I’m going to fight for and work hard 
for in the conference committee, and then 
when the conference committee comes 
back to the House and Senate. 


I’ve not had any secret or private agree- 
ments with anyone to modify our own 
original proposal. We stuck with that pro- 
posal throughout the House deliberations, 
and because of that tenacity that we dem- 
onstrated, I think it kept our whole pro- 
gram together. And that’s my present 
stance, and that’s my future stance. 


I have told Members of the House and 
Senate who come to see me, I’ve told 
labor leaders, business groups, and also 
consumer groups that before I modify at 
all our own official position on these very 
controversial energy policies, that I would 
consult with them ahead of time. It obvi- 
ously might be necessary to do some com- 
promising ; otherwise, the conference com- 
mittee report could not function. But my 
position is still completely compatible 
with what we proposed to the Congress 
back in April. 


I outlined in my opening statement the 
three basic principles. One is to protect 
the interest of American consumers and 
not to permit windfall profits for the oil 
companies; secondly, to meet the con- 
servation and conversion goals, and also 
production goals; and, thirdly, not to seri- 
ously unbalance the Federal Government. 
Within that framework, which is quite 
constrictive, we will work with the House 
and Senate leaders. 


Q. What about a bill that included any 
amount of plowback to the oil industry? 
Could you accept that sort of bill? 
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Tue Preswent. I am not in favor of 
any plowback to the oil industry. There 
were proposals made in the Ways and 
Means Committee starting out at about 
80 percent plowback, going all the way 
down to 20 percent. We opposed all those, 
and eventually the House rejected this 
proposal. That’s still my position. 


STRATEGIC ARMS LIMITATION 


Q. Mr. President, the other night in 
Los Angeles you said that for the first time 
the Soviet Union has agreed to cut back 
on or decrease the number of nuclear 
weapons. And you suggested that a new 
strategic arms agreement may be in sight, 
perhaps even in the next few weeks. 


Can you tell us anything more about 
that? Can you tell us what kind of de- 
creases may be in the works and any other 
specifics about the kind of thing that is 
shaping up? 

THE PresweEnrT. Well, the negotiations 
between us and the Soviet Union have 


been characterized in recent weeks by, 
I would say, constructive cooperation 
from both sides. My own comments have 
been mirrored by the comments made by 
Foreign Secretary Gromyko and also by 
President Brezhnev. 


I would guess that we have a fairly 
good prospect within the next few weeks 
of a description of the general terms for 
a settlement. The details, the exact pro- 
cedures by which we might verify and so 
forth, would take a long and tedious nego- 
tiation. 

As you know, the SALT I agreement, 
the so-called interim agreement, provides 
for a heavy disparity between us and the 
Soviets, with the Soviets having a right 
to have about one-third more launchers 
than we have and about one-third more 
submarines than we have, about one-third 
more submarine missiles than we have. 

The Vladivostok agreement, which, as 
you know, has never been ratified, set a 
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2,400 limit on launchers, 1,320 limit on 
MIRV’d missiles. We hope to reduce 
those levels, and there’s general agree- 
ment now that those levels will be re- 
duced. 

Also for the first time we have dis- 
cussed in very strong terms and are close 
to an agreement on how many land-based 
ICBM MIRV’d missiles will be permit- 
ted. This is a new development. But we’ve 
not yet reached final agreement between 
ourselves and the Soviet Union. 

But I think, as I said in both Iowa and 
Los Angeles, that within a few weeks we'll 
have a demonstration of real progress. 
The detailed signing of a treaty will take 
longer than that. 


RICHARD HELMS 


Q. Mr. President, Attorney General 
Griffin Bell said recently he had reached 
some decision in his own mind as to 
whether or not it is proper and practical 
to seek an indictment against former CIA 
Director Richard Helms. He also dis- 
cussed some of the ways that he thought 
might be used to keep sensitive material 
of national security value from being re- 
vealed at any trial that might ensue. 

Have you reached any conclusion in 
your own mind on this matter? And is the 
issue of revealing national security mate- 
rial sufficiently resolved now so that the 
judgment can be made on the merits of a 
possible indictment itself? 

THE Preswent. I don’t know. The 
Attorney General has not informed me 
about what his decision is. In fact, I had 
not known he had made a decision until 
I saw it in the press. I would presume, 
though, that before that discussion is put 
into final form, that he would discuss it 
with me. He has not yet done so. 


ASSESSMENT OF ADMINISTRATION 
POLICIES 


Q. Mr. President, Mr. Rhodes, the 
Republican leader of the House, says that 
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your administration is inept. And as you 
know, a lot of people have been suggest- 
ing that you have not been able to cope 
with all of these problems and with all of 
these initiatives. 

Assuming you don’t think there’s a 
word of truth in any of that, would you 
tell us why you think the perception is 
abroad to that extent, and whether you 
believe that there’s anything to the idea 
that people still think, as a Georgian, that 
you don’t belong here? 

Tue Present. I remember in this 
room last May someone asked me if my 
administration was all image and no sub- 
stance, or all style and no substance. 
Lately the criticisms have been that 
there’s too much substance and not 
enough style. 

My own attitude toward leadership 
and politics, when I was Governor of 
Georgia and since I’ve been President and 
during the campaign itself, was to try to 
analyze the most difficult questions that 
face our Nation and not to be timid or ret- 
icent about seeking solutions for them, 
recognizing that some of them are historic 
in nature, some of them have very diffi- 
cult aspects that almost defy solution, but 
that they’re all important to our country. 

The Mideast question is maybe a thou- 
sand years old or more, but we’re work- 
ing hard to try to solve it under the most 
difficult of circumstances. 

To put a limit on the spread of atomic 
weapons is something that has defied so- 
lution for the last 35 years. And to work 
harmoniously with the Soviet Union in 
reducing strategic weapons with which 
we could destroy each other is one that 
has been addressed by all of my predeces- 
sors, not yet successfully by any of us. 

The energy policy of our country has 
escaped political decision for years be- 
cause, perhaps, it is so difficult. The wel- 
fare problem is predictably controversial. 
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The social security system was going into 
bankruptcy, had not something been done 
about it. Our Nation is now taking a lead- 
ership role in Africa. 

And I believe that any one of these 
questions could be assumed difficult and 
controversial and not easy of solution, but 
I could not bring myself as President, re- 
sponsible for our people’s security and 
for the welfare of our citizens, for the re- 
dressing of some longstanding problems, 
to delay them simply to avoid contro- 
versy. 

It might take us 3 or 4 more years to 
reach a final conclusion on welfare re- 
form or tax reform, but I think it’s better 
to get it on the table, have an open de- 
bate, let the people be involved in it, let 
the Congress start learning about it, let 
me learn more about it, let the private 
sector of our country become involved in 
the debate, the universities, the econo- 
mists, the business leaders, the labor lead- 
ers. And I don’t see anything wrong with 
it or anything that I would have done 
differently. 

The fact that the easy solutions have 
not come forward immediately don’t con- 
cern me, because they are not questions 
that can be resolved easily. 


But I think that in the long run, cer- 
tainly in retrospect after this year goes by, 
there will be a general realization that 
none of these questions should have been 
delayed. 

I was thinking the other day about 
what new major innovative proposals 
might be forthcoming next year and the 
year after. I can’t think of any. I think 
we’ve addressed all of the major problems 
already. There may be some new ones 
that evolve in an unpredictable way that 
we'll have to address. But I think most 
of the major debates now have already 
been initiated, some will be concluded this 
year, some have already been concluded 
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by Congress this year, and I think we’ll 
have additional success next year. So, I 
feel good about it. 

Q. Do you think the people will hold 
that against you? 

THE Preswent. The Georgians don’t 
hold it against me. [Laughter] No, I don’t 
think being from Georgia is something 
that is of genuine concern to people. That 
might be a contrived additional reason 
not to want me to be in office. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Q. Sir, in addition to the mandatory 
arms embargo which you mentioned, 
what other unilateral steps do you think 
the United States will be taking outside 
the boundaries of a resolution, such as the 
Ex-Import Bank, commercial sales guar- 
antees, things of this kind? And are you 
ruling out for now any trade embargo of 
a general nature or investment embargo? 

THE PRESIDENT. We are not deciding 
at this point on any sort of general trade 
embargo or investment embargo. 

The additional steps that might be 
taken beyond an arms embargo that 
would be mandatory have not yet been 
decided. 

G. GORDON LIDDY 


Q. Mr. President, when he got out of 
jail recently, Gordon Liddy expressed 
gratitude for his early release, and he 
said that he felt himself bound to carry 
out any orders from the Commander in 
Chief. Given that situation, and in order 
to put the record straight at long last, do 
you think it would be proper for you to 
instruct him to say what he was doing in 
the Watergate, what he was looking for, 
who authorized the burglary, and any 
other information he might have? 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, I’ve not had 
any contact with Mr. Liddy at all, either 
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before or after he was released from pris- 
on. And my remote assessment of Mr. 
Liddy is that he will not voluntarily re- 
lease the information that he has about 
the Watergate situation. 


ASSESSMENT OF ADMINISTRATION 
POLICIES 


Q. Mr. President, if I could follow up 
on Sam Donaldson’s [ABC News] ques- 
tion, Pat Caddell and Jerry Rafshoon 
were in to see you a couple of weeks ago— 
they’re supposed to have spent about 2 
hours with you. There’s speculation that 
they may have asked to see you to express 
some sort of reservations they had about 
the way things were going in general 
around the Carter administration and 
perhaps even to make some recommen- 
dations about changes. 

Could you tell us a little bit more about 
that meeting and whether, as a result of 
that or anything else, there are any or- 
ganizational or personal changes in the 
wind here at the White House? 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, the meeting re- 
sulted from my own initiative. I invited 
them to have lunch with me, along with 
my wife, and we did discuss some of the 
poll results which, the way I look at them, 
are fairly good. They varied greatly from 
one pollster to another. I think the Roper 
poll shows that I was below 50 percent, 
the Gallup poll about 60 percent. Of 
course, I would like to have higher than 
either one of those. But I think that the 
controversial nature of some of the things 
that we’ve put forward inherently cause 
concern about me and reduce my stand- 
ing in the polls. 

Although I didn’t want the prediction 
to come true, when I announced that I 
would put forth an energy package, I 
predicted that my poll rating would drop 
15 percent. There is a general feeling in 
this country of optimism about the future, 
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as revealed by Pat Caddell’s poll and 
others. The economy has some very good 
attributes in it that ought to be recognized 
more vividly. The inflation rate is coming 
down fairly rapidly. We have an underly- 
ing inflation rate, though, of about 6 per- 
cent. 

The unemployment rate is coming 
down slowly but, I think, surely. The bal- 
ance of trade is better than it was. We 
have a high rate of business investments. 

I think we have a lot to be proud of in 
this country. I don’t believe there’s any 
other nation that has a stronger under- 
lying economic base and more to be 
thankful for than our Nation does. But 
most of what I hear as President in dele- 
gations that come to see me and large 
group meetings that I have is complain- 
ing and expressions of despair, quite often 
in hopes that as the Government makes 
decisions, that the squeaking wheel will 
get more grease and that they’ll get more 
benefits from Federal Government 
policies. 

But I think the general sense of the 
polls that we discussed at that luncheon 
meeting was that there’s an inherent op- 
timism in our country, there’s a concern 
about the multiplicity of programs that 
we are addressing at this point, and the 
fact that the American people can’t un- 
derstand all that many proposals at one 
time. 

And one of the things we discussed is 
what I said earlier, that I would think that 
after this year, as far as I can see in my 
own plans, most of those modern prob- 
lems would be addressed. But it was a 
friendly meeting and there was nothing to 
be concerned about. 


HUMAN RIGHTS 


Q. Mr. President, at a press conference 
earlier this year, you mentioned the Pal- 
estinians have a right to a homeland and 
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to compensation for losses they have suf- 
fered. From your perspective, do the Pal- 
estinians have any other legitimate rights? 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, the Palestinians 
have rights, as I described in my United 
Nations speech, as do all human beings. 
The Palestinians are one major group of 
refugees that have been created in the 
Mideast. Obviously, there are Jewish 
refugees also. But I think all human beings 
have the same basic yearning for freedom, 
for human self-respect, for a home in 
which they can live, for a right to raise a 
family, to have education, health care, 
food. So, I would say in that respect they 
have the same rights as others do. 

Q. Mr. President, could I raise an- 
other policy issue, for a second? 

THE PRESIDENT. Let me get Ms. Comp- 
ton [Ann Compton, ABC News]. I prom- 
ised her. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Q. Mr. President, is there any grounds 
for critcism of your approach to the 
South African problem that you are med- 
dling in internal affairs? Do you worry 
about getting to a point, responding to 
what’s going on internally in South Africa, 
the United States is trying to dictate its 
internal policies? 

THE PreEsIDENT. No. I don’t believe— 
there are certainly grounds for criticism, 
but I don’t think that this is a legitimate 
criticism of us. We have not tried to tell 
South Africa what to do about their in- 
ternal affairs. We’ve never laid out any 
specific action they should take nor any 
time schedule that they should follow. 

We have worked harmoniously with 
South Africa in some ways in trying to 
evolve a solution to the Namibian ques- 
tion, formerly Southwest Africa, over 
which South Africa still has control, and 
to try to get them to work with the 
Rhodesian Government in changing 
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Zimbabwe to a majority rule government 
with predemocratic elections. 

I do feel that it’s proper for us to de- 
plore, not only in South Africa but in 
other nations as well, blatant deprivation 
of basic human rights. 

In my speech in Los Angeles, I pointed 
out for instance in Czechoslovakia that 
recently there have been four people tried 
there as dissidents. Their only crime was 
that they dissented from what government 
action has been'taken. 

But I think it’s proper for us to either 
enhance or reduce our trade with a coun- 
try depending upon its own policies that 
are important to us and to the world. I 
think it’s important for us to decide when 
we should and should not sell weapons to 
other countries, when we should and 
should not invest in another country, when 
we should and should not encourage gov- 
ernment programs, loans, and grants to 
apply to another nation. I don’t look upon 
that as an interference in the internal 
affairs of another country. 

Mr. Cormier. Thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

TuHeE Preswent. Thank you, sir. 
NOTE: President Carter’s eighteenth news 
conference began at 2:30 p.m. in Room 450 


of the Old Executive Office Building. It was 
broadcast live on radio and television. 


Domestic Airline Industry 


Statement on Action by the Senate Committee 
on Commerce, Science, and Transportation To 
Reduce Regulation of the Industry. 

October 27, 1977 


I would like to commend Senators 
Cannon and Magnuson and the members 
of the Senate Commerce Committee for 
voting today to report, by an 11-2 margin, 
the “Cannon-Kennedy” bill to reduce 
regulation of the domestic airline industry. 
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This is a breakthrough in our effort to 
remove outdated regulatory burdens and 
to make sure that Federal regulatory pro- 
grams are responsive to the public inter- 
est. This bill will eliminate bureaucratic 
obstacles which have discouraged air- 
lines from charging lower fares where they 
are possible and kept new, innovative car- 
riers from offering their services to the 
public. In addition, it modernizes the 
Federal assistance program to small com- 
munities, so that air service to small com- 
munities can be improved. 

I recently approved an order permitting 
Laker Airways to fly between London and 
New York at drastically reduced prices. 
And I have overruled the CAB to permit 
carriers to lower their fares on many 
North Atlantic markets. These decisions 
have made international travel more af- 
fordable for Americans and have other- 
wise brought substantial benefits to peo- 
ple traveling in international markets. 

I do believe that the Government 
should stop denying similar opportunities 
to American consumers who need to travel 
within the United States. That is why this 
legislation is important, and why we are 
pleased by today’s favorable action by the 
Senate Commerce Committee. 

Similar legislation is pending in the 
House Aviation Subcommittee of the 
House Public Works and Transportation 
Committee. Transportation Secretary 
Brock Adams joins me in urging the House 
Committee to move quickly to resolve this 
important issue. 


Susquehanna River Basin 
Commission 

Appointment of Patrick J. Delaney as 
Alternate Federal Member. October 27, 1977 


The President today announced the 
appointment of Patrick J. Delaney, of 
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Long Island City, N.Y., to be alternate 
Federal member of the Susquehanna 
River Basin Commission. He would re- 
place Thomas C. H. Webster, resigned. 


Delaney was born December 15, 1940, 
in New York City. He received a B.S. from 
Providence College in 1963. 


From 1965 to 1973, Delaney was a 
stockbroker in New York. From 1973 to 
1975, he was special assistant to the chair- 
man of the New York State Racing and 
Wagering Board. He served as Assistant 
Director of the White House Domestic 
Council from 1975 to 1976, and as Asso- 
ciate Director for Intergovernmental Re- 


lations from 1976 to 1977. 


Upper Mississippi River Basin 
Commission 


Appointment of Neil S. Haugerud as 
Chairman. October 27, 1977 


The President today announced the 
appointment of Neil S. Haugerud, of 
Preston, Minn., to be Chairman of the 
Upper Mississippi River Basin Commis- 
sion. He replaced George W. Griebenow, 
resigned. 


Haugerud was born July 3, 1930, in 
Canton Township, Minn. He served in 
the U.S. Marine Corps from 1948 to 1952. 


Haugerud was sheriff of Fillmore 
County, Minn., from 1961 to 1969. Since 
1969 he has been a member of the Minne- 
sota House of Representatives. He has 
served as chairman of the State Depart- 
ments Division of the Appropriations 
Committee, and as a member of the Leg- 
islative Commission on Minnesota Re- 
sources, a joint House-Senate committee. 
He was chairman of the Joint Senate- 
House Commission for the Review of Ad- 
ministrative Rules. 
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In addition to his legislative duties, 
Haugerud is owner and operator of a 
family farm. Previously, he owned and 
managed a real estate and insurance 
agency. 


Social Security Financing Bill 


White House Statement on House Action on 


the Bill. October 27, 1977 


We commend the action of the House 
of Representatives today in passing the 
social security financing bill. The Pres- 
ident requested such legislation on May 9, 
1977, and it now appears possible that a 
bill can be enacted this year. 

The House bill contains many provi- 
sions requested by the administration, in- 
cluding the correction of the inflation 
adjustment mechanism, maintenance of 
benefit levels in the future, and the use of 
general revenues as an insurance policy 
to protect the trust funds against a future 
economic downturn. We would like to 
see more moderate increases in the tax 
rate for workers. In particular, we are 
concerned that the removal of the earn- 
ings limitation passed by the House will 
require too great a tax increase. We ex- 
pect that the tax levels will be moderated 
in the final measure passed by Congress. 

The American people deserve a social 
security system which is financially sound. 
The response of the House to the Presi- 
dent’s initiative is an important first step 
toward that goal. We are confident that 
the Senate will soon take action on the 
bill to be reported from the Finance Com- 
mittee. 

We look forward to working with the 
Members of the House and Senate in the 
coming weeks in a joint effort to insure 
the financial integrity of the social secu- 
rity system into the middle of the next 
century. 
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Bills Concerning Indochina 
Refugees and Prisoner 
Transfers With Mexico and 
Canada 


Remarks on Signing H.R. 7769 and S. 1682 
Into Law. October 28, 1977 


THE PresIDENT. Good morning, every- 
body. 

This is one of those days and one of 
those occasions when our Nation puts its 
best foot forward. One of the most diffi- 
cult things for a strong and proud country 
to do is to acknowledge its own commit- 
ment to a difficult political principle like 
the one of human rights. 


It’s easy for us to preach to other coun- 
tries, to criticize South Africa, to criticize 
Czechoslovakia, to be concerned about 
Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union, 
and to talk about prisoners in Chile. But 
when it comes down to our own Nation, 
we are so proud of our past achievements 
that quite often it’s hard for us to ac- 
knowledge our own needs for compassion. 

I doubt if any other group of refugees 
in my lifetime have been so devastated 
by war than those from Vietnam and 
Laos, Cambodia. And it’s been a very 
controversial thing domestically to have 
people come into our country who don’t 
know the language, who are not, at the 
time they come, self-sufficient, and who, 
when they receive language training and 
vocational training and education and 
job placement, compete for scarce jobs. 

But the Congress again has shown that 
we are a great nation, not just militarily 
and economically but in our commitment 
to principles, 

This bill from the House, number 7769, 
acknowledges our gratitude and also our 
debt, also our commitment to a better life 
for the refugees who have been here for a 
number of months, even years, from 
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Southeast Asia and those who have come 
just this year. It permits the granting to 
them of additional opportunity for lan- 
guage training, for vocational training, 
for basic education principles, for counsel- 
ing, for job placement. 

It also gives them legal resident alien 
status which they can obtain after they 
have been here 2 years. Most of them 
have already been here that long and be- 
came eligible for citizenship. 

I think this is a great step forward. Al- 
though the citizenship procedures take 5 
years, it puts them on an equal basis with 
others who come to our country with re- 
newed hope for their lives. 

I’m very glad, also, that this provides 
us with a means, at some significant ex- 
pense to the Federal Treasury, to help 
State and local governments, who have 
been bearing an inordinate financial re- 
sponsibility for these refugees. And now 
it puts it on a firm financial basis so that 
there can be an assurance, leading up to 
an ultimate conclusion of this program 
as these people are assimilated into our 
society, that they will be cared for prop- 
erly. 

So, it’s with a great deal of pleasure 
that I sign this bill, House of Represent- 
atives bill 7769, that provides human 
rights to the refugees from Southeast Asia. 

I particularly want to thank those in 
the Congress behind me who worked so 
hard on this. I won’t try to name them all, 
but I’m very grateful to them. And I be- 
lieve that this exemplifies, in a fine spirit, 
what our country stands for. 

[At this point, the President signed H.R. 7769 
into law.] 

I think before I ask some of the Con- 
gress Members to say a word that I'll 
cover the other bill as well. It has the same 
general tone, but kind of a mirror image. 

This bill carries out the principles of 
treaties with our closest neighbors and al- 
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lies, Canada and Mexico. And we have 
the Ambassadors here from those coun- 
tries to take part in this ceremony. 

We have about 2,000 American prison- 
ers incarcerated in foreign lands. Histori- 
cally we’ve had an arrangement with the 
Scandanavian countries that when we 
have their prisoners in our jails or when 
they have our prisoners in their jails, 
that we exchange those American citizens 
and their citizens. And now we are ex- 
tending this principle to Mexico and also 
to Canada. 

We have 575 Americans in Mexican 
prisons, and we have 250 Americans in 
Canadian prisons. And after negotiating 
these treaties, we now have implemented 
that process legally by which these prison- 
ers might be exchanged. 

If they so desire, Mexican and Ca- 
nadian prisoners in our jails can go back 
to their own lands to serve out their 
terms, and vice versa concerning our own 
American citizens in Mexican and Ca- 
nadian prisons. 


I think this is a major step forward. It 
indicates a compatibility between our own 
country and our neighbors. It shows that 
we have a respect for their judicial system, 
the fairness of their courts, and the trial 
processes. It also, I think, will be con- 
tributory toward better rehabilitation. 


I think it’s always easier for someone 
who is in prison in their own land to have 
closer connections with their peer groups 
and with their neighbors, with those who 
love them, with their future potential em- 
ployers, so that they can work harder to- 
ward a rehabilitation effort. 


Of course, in Mexico, for instance, 
there is no opportunity for parole for good 
service in prison. When these young men 
and women mostly come back to our land, 
then they'll be given that opportunity if 
they perform well and demonstrate their 
own rehabilitation. 
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So, I’m very grateful that we have 
passed this Senate bill 1682 which car- 
ries out the provisions of the treaties al- 
ready signed with Canada and Mexico. 
And we will commence an immediate ex- 
change of prisoners after this legislation 
is signed today. 

Again, I want to congratulate the Mem- 
bers of Congress who have been so ef- 
fective in getting this legislation passed. 
[At this point, the President signed S. 1682 into 
law.] 

Well, congratulations, all of you, and 
thank you. 

Pete, would you like to say a word? 

REPRESENTATIVE Ropino. Mr. Presi- 
dent, my colleagues, and my friends: 

Let me say that this marks, as the Pres- 
ident has stated so eloquently, another 
expression of America’s commitment to 
human rights and a deep commitment in- 
deed to justice. And more importantly, I 
think it is an expression of the American 
people’s willingness to carry out the great 
concepts of this country and to be under- 
standing and to be compassionate, even 
though sometimes we have got to bear a 
bigger burden. 

I congratulate the President for his 
leadership, and the members of my com- 
mittee for the work they did, and all of 
those who together brought this about. 

Thank you very much, Mr. President. 

THE PresIpENT. Mr. Eilberg. 


REPRESENTATIVE EILBERG. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I want to thank you very much for 
the opportunity to be here. It’s pleasure 
enough just to be here at the bill signing, 
but to be called upon to say a few words is 
something that I will remember all the 
rest of my life. 

I want to say that without the leader- 
ship of Peter Rodino, without the sub- 
committee that we have, without the ex- 
treme support of a totally dedicated 
staff—and it’s really there that the credit 
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belongs—that this wonderful legislation, 
both pieces, would not be before us today. 

I hope that the world really takes note 
of what we’re doing here, because I think 
once again the United States is doing a 
wonderful thing, showing the world what 
should be done, what can be done in a 
humanitarian way. And I hope other na- 
tions will respond in similar ways. 

Thank you, Mr. President. 

THE PresipENT. Thank you. 

SENATOR SPARKMAN. Well, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I can only echo what these others 
have said. I think it is a great day. 

With reference to the treaties involving 
the same matters, I think I’m correct in 
saying that every one of them passed 
through the Senate with a unanimous 
vote. 

The Present. I hope all the rest of 
the treaties that you face will do the same 
thing. [Laughter] 

SENATOR SPARKMAN. Well, we'll have 
to wait a little while on some of those. 
[Laughter] 

THE PresipENT. Thank you very much. 
Thank you very much, sir. 

SENATOR KENNEDY. I too want to join 
in congratulating the President in the 
leadership that he has shown in terms of 
pointing the way for the American people 
to meet its responsibilities to the 115,000 
people that have come from Southeast 
Asia and have joined the American peo- 
ple. 

This is an extraordinary act of continu- 
ing generosity. It’s a great tribute to the 
voluntary agencies, the church agencies, 
which represent all the great faiths of this 
country, who have worked so hard with 
local communities to help to provide a 
new opportunity for these citizens to join 
with our fellow citizens. 


As the President understands, there still 
remains a problem—some 15,000 addi- 
tional boat cases that homes are going to 
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have to be found for. And so, as we’re 
mindful of this continued step forward 
that will provide for language training, 
for counseling, for job training, will help 
and assist local communities, help and 
assist States, we’re mindful of our contin- 
uing responsibility. 

Mr. President, I think, as you know, 
the employment rates among the Viet- 
namese refugees are about a half of what 
it is for other Americans. These men and 
women who have come to this country, 
have shown their commitment to the 
ideals of this Nation, their willingness to 
participate in our country, and I think we 
ought to recognize their contribution as 
well. 

I congratulate you on your leadership 
and congratulate the Members of the 
Congress in responding to what is in our 
great tradition as a humanitarian nation. 

THe Presipent. Thank you, Senator. 


I won’t call on others, but I know that 
you recognize that Frank Church and Joe 
Biden and Pete Stark and Hamilton Fish 
and many others here have done a great 
deal of work on this legislation. 


I’m very proud of all of you. It’s a good 
day for our country. And I believe that 
this will indicate to the American people, 
who always have some concern about the 
impact of refugees, that as a nation we 
ought to open our arms and open our 
hearts to these fine men and women, 
courageous men and women who have lost 
their homes because they formed a part- 
nership with us and because they formed 
ties of kinship and brotherhood and sister- 
hood with us for a common purpose; that 
is, human freedoms. 


Thank you very much, 


NOTE: The President spoke at 9:30 a.m. at 
the signing ceremony in the Rose Garden at 
the White House. 

As enacted, H.R. 7769 is Public Law 95-145, 
and S. 1682 is Public Law 95-144, approved 
October 28. 
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National Newspaper Association 


Question-and-Answer Session by Telephone 
With Members Attending the Association’s 
Annual Convention. October 28, 1977 


THE PresipeNT. Well, I’m very glad to 
be able to talk to you all, and I want to 
say first that I’ve been pleased at the 
administration’s progress so far. We’ve 
addressed a lot of very difficult and con- 
troversial, long-overdue issues. 

I think the Senate is now hard at work 
on energy legislation. The House has taken 
its stand on it, and also social security. 
They’re beginning to debate over the wel- 
fare proposals. We’re making some prog- 
ress on SALT. And I think that, in gen- 
eral, we’ve repaired the relationship that 
was fairly weak between ourselves and the 
developing nations of the world, particu- 
larly Africa. 

I think we’ve strengthened our ties of 
friendship with the Latin American coun- 
tries, made good progress on the nonpro- 
liferation of nuclear weapons, and I’m 
very pleased so far. 

We have a heavy agenda, but I par- 
ticularly wanted to get most of the con- 
troversial and very important items on the 
table for debate and congressional action 
this first year. 

I would guess that the pace of introduc- 
tion of major items would drop off sub- 
stantially next year, and I would like to 
say that I want to express my appreciation 
to the National Newspaper Association 
for letting me have a chance to open with 
this brief comment. But I would like to 
spend most of my time answering ques- 
tions, and I’m prepared to answer those 
now if you’re prepared to ask them. 


AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS 


Mk. Jopiin. Thank you, Mr. President. 
We also appreciate your taking the time 
to be with us this morning. 
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Mr. President, our first question is, it 
has been suggested the economy of our 
country could be boosted by resuming pro- 
motion of our agricultural products in 
world trade. Why do you not advocate 
such a program, or what do you propose 
to boost our farm produce for export? 


THE PRESIDENT. We've just gotten the 
figures for the last 12 months, and we’ve 
had the highest sale of agricultural prod- 
ucts in the history of our Nation, a little 
more than $24 billion. In addition to that, 
in spite of fairly good crops around the 
world and, as you know, high reserve sup- 
plies of the basic feed grains and food 
grains on hand, we’re mounting a major 
effort to increase sales this year over what 
we had anticipated earlier. We’ve just ap- 
proved in the last few weeks, for instance, 
an increase from 8 million tons to 13 mil- 
lion tons of the grain that the Soviet Un- 
ion can buy, before they have to go and 
start reporting individual purchases from 
us. 


We've not been very successful in sell- 
ing wheat to China this past few years. 
Most of their purchases have been from 
Argentina, Australia, and Canada, but we 
hope to improve this in the future. We’re 
increasing the allotment of time of the 
Secretary of Agriculture who, as you 
know, made a trip throughout the world 
during the summer, particularly in the 
southeastern part of the Pacific area. 


So, we are mounting an all-out effort 
to hold up foreign sales as much as we pos- 
sibly can, and I think we’ve had remark- 
able success so far with the highest sales 
on record. 


STATE OF TEXAS 


Q. Mr. President, I’m Harold Hudson, 
with the Perryton Texas Herald. You said 
in Denver last week that the United 
States bought and paid for Texas. Was 
this a misstatement or is it indeed a fact 
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that Texas was bought and paid for? 
[Laughter] 

Tue Present. No, sir. Anybody who 
lives among as many people who have 
moved out of Georgia, including my own 
ancestors, to go to Texas and fight for 
Texas independence, neighbor of Tennes- 
see and North Carolina and South Caro- 
lina and Alabama, who provided people 
who fought for the independence of 
Texas, know the history of your great 
and courageous State. 

Only a small part of the territory that 
was originally claimed by Texas was actu- 
ally bought by the United States. As you 
know, we paid, I think, about $15 million 
for areas that had been previously claimed 
by Texas but that don’t lie within the 
Texas boundaries now. This was territory 
to the west of Texas. But I know, and I 
think everybody in this country knows, 
that Texas was independent, voluntarily 
became a State of our Nation, and I’m 
very proud that some of my ancestors 


participated in that process. 


REPUBLIC OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Q. Mr. President, I’m Bob Bailey with 
the Buhl Idaho Herald. And my question 
is, recent events in South Africa contra- 
dict this Nation’s basic philosophy of 
equal rights for all humans. Are you go- 
ing to impose sanctions against the Re- 
public of South Africa and, if so, what 
sanctions do you plan? 

THE PRESENT. All right, thank you. 
We have tried to work as best we could 
with the South African Government dur- 
ing this last 10 months and have had 
some cooperation with them on resolving 
the problems in Namibia, which was 
formerly Southwest Africa, and also the 
Rhodesian-Zimbabwe question, where 
they have a major influence on Ian 
Smith. At the same time, we’ve tried to 
use our influence on the South African 
Government, not to tell them how to run 
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their own affairs, but to let them know 
the condemnation that exists in the rest of 
the world for the apartheid system, for 
the requirement that the majority of their 
citizens carry passes, that they’re not given 
equal opportunities for employment, pro- 
motion, educational opportunities, and so 


forth. 


What precipitated the deepest possible 
concern, however, was an almost com- 
plete abolition of any voices of dissent in 
South Africa last week among groups rep- 
resenting black citizens and the taking 
away of the privileges of newspapers to 
publish the facts to the South African 
people. 

As a result of this action they took last 
week, we are supporting sanctions against 
South Africa, working with the allies that 
we have in the Western World, and also 
working, hopefully, with some of the lead- 
ers of the African nations themselves. 
These sanctions will consist of a manda- 
tory embargo on the shipment of weapons 
to South Africa. This has been a volun- 
tary imposition in the past. 

Our belief is that this will be over- 
whelmingly passed by the Security Coun- 
cil. We hope that because of its action, 
the South Africans will take more con- 
structive action in the future. 

I might add one other point. There are 
other matters, of course, that will be con- 
sidered. We are quite concerned about 
Prime Minister Vorster’s statement this 
past week that they had not given us 
assurances against the testing of atomic 
weapons. In both a public statement that 
we've made and also in private dispatches 
through diplomatic channels and a pri- 
vate message directed to me from Vorster, 
they had unequivocably committed them- 
selves not to design, nor produce, nor to 
test any atomic explosions at all, either 
peaceful or weapons. So, we have some 
concerns about South Africa. 
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I think at this time we'll limit our 
United Nations sanctions to an arms em- 
bargo and we hope that will make prog- 
ress with the South Africans’ attitude to- 
ward the rest of the world and toward 
their own people. 


UNDOCUMENTED ALIENS AND INDOCHINA 
REFUGEES 


Q. Mr. President, I’m Jim Gill with 
the Hemet, California News. My ques- 
tion is, on the West Coast and the four 
border States in the Southwest, we are 
very perturbed over the Government’s 
position in allowing many people from the 
Asiatic countries, particularly the bring- 
ing of thousands of entire families from 
Vietnam to the United States, plus the 
thousands of illegal aliens in the United 
States from Mexico every month. 

This migration, we think, has reached a 
breaking point when the unemployment 
of our own citizens and their care con- 
tinues to soar. What are your plans to halt 
this situation so we can take care of our 
own citizens first? 

THE PRESIDENT. You've covered two 
very important issues. On the subject of 
illegal aliens from Mexico, from China, 
and from many other nations around the 
world, for the first time, so far as I know, 
of any administration, we have submitted 
to the Congress for consideration a very 
strong, I think, very adequate legislation. 

I hope the Congress will pass it next 
year. It’s supported by a wide range of 
Members of the Congress—Peter Rodino 
in the House and his committee, working 
with Congressman Eilberg, and in the 
Senate, Senator Eastland from Mississippi 
and Senator Kennedy from Massachusetts 
are joint sponsors of the legislation. 

This would provide an inventory, 
through registration of those illegal aliens 
who are already in our country, and 
tighten up considerably on border control. 
And I believe for the first time, we'll have 
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-a handle on a rapidly increasing problem 
for our country. 

It’s controversial legislation. We're try- 
ing at the same time to protect the basic 
civil rights of those who are of Chinese or 
Mexican descent and who have legal 
rights to be in this country. We don’t 
want them to feel any sign of discrimina- 
tion on employment and so forth. 

On the Southeastern Asian refugees, as 
you know, this is a fairly tiny group. And 
in the past, immediately after the Viet- 
nam war and the war in Laos and Cam- 
bodia, our country accepted about 150,- 
000 of these refugees. We encouraged 
other nations to do the same. The only ex- 
pansion of this will be for about 15,000 of 
those kinds of refugees who have been liv- 
ing on boats for many years. And the Con- 
gress has just recently signed or passed a 
law, which I’ve signed, authorizing these 
to come in. 

That’s a tiny portion of the people who 
have suffered so severely in that area. We 
are providing for them language instruc- 
tion, vocation-technical training, and also 
job counseling, to make sure that the im- 
pact on the labor markets are not ex- 
cessive. 

I think this is a proper thing to do. I do 
support it. But as far as our national popu- 
lation is concerned, it’s a tiny portion of 
the problem that we have—150,000. The 
illegal alien problem, though, is one that 
consists of 7 or 8 million, perhaps, and is a 
profound problem. But I hope that the 
Congress next year will take our own ad- 
vice, and I believe that this legislation we 
have proposed and which is widely sup- 
ported will be passed. 


PRESIDENTIAL AND CONGRESSIONAL 
TERMS OF OFFICE 


QO. Mr. President, I’m Milton Chilcott 
with the Sheridan, Wyoming Press. My 
question is, many Americans suggest that 
limitation of the Presidential term, as well 
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as terms of Senators and Representatives, 
would be a positive contribution to better 
government. Would you care to com- 
ment? 

Tue PresipenT. Well, I hope you’re 
not thinking about cutting it down below 
4 years. I would certainly hate to see that 
done; certainly, you know, within the next 
few months. [Laughter] 

I believe that the present arrangement 
is the best one. I’ve seen proposals made 
and highly publicized to change the 
Presidential term from two 4-year terms 
to one 6-year term. 

I think if you look back on the Presi- 
dential tenure in office since Eisenhower, 
for instance, with Kennedy, Johnson, 
Nixon, and Ford, you see that the Ameri- 
can people have, either through tragedy 
or through votes or voluntary withdrawals 
by Presidents from running for reelection, 
had a very tight control over the Presi- 
dency itself. Even with President Truman, 
I think that the pressures of the office and, 
perhaps, a very low popularity after he 
discharged General MacArthur caused 
him to decide not to run for reelection. 

So, I believe that the present arrange- 
ment is the best one, with accountability 
every 4 years, and in times of strife or tur- 
moil or lack of confidence, the President 
either voluntarily deciding not to run for 
reelection or the voters deciding to 
change. So, my summary is leave it like 
it is. 

ADMINISTRATION'S POSTAL POLICY 


Q. Mr. President, I’m John Andrist 
from the Crosby, North Dakota, Journal. 
My question is, do you realize that the 
postal policy announced by your admin- 
istration on September 20, if imple- 
mented, would literally destroy many 
small newspapers? 

Tue Preswent. No, sir. I don’t recog- 
nize that it would destroy many small 
newspapers. I recognize, though, that the 
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small newspapers, the large newspapers, 
the magazines, and also the companies 
that sell books would like to have a much 
more liberal postal policy than the one 
that we advocate. 

I believe that the position that we took 
is reasonable. It does provide direct aid 
or subsidies for postal costs. We recom- 
mend a line-item approval for this sub- 
sidy, and I believe that the small news- 
papers would have a very high priority 
within the Congress and certainly would 
with my own administration. 


We are faced with a very high budget 
impact if all those groups that I described 
got what they wanted. We're talking 
about 3, 4, perhaps even 5 billion dollars 
a year which, over the 4-year period that 
we are talking about, would mean about 
15 or 16 billion dollars in drain on the 
American Government Treasury. 


But I believe that if we put it on the 
basis that we advocated, with the line-item 
or individual decision by Congress on 
which subsidies should be supported, that 
the small newspapers will come out very 
well. 

LABOR LAW REFORM BILL 


Q. Mr. President, George Joplin, again. 
The so-called labor law reform bill, re- 
cently passed in the House and now pend- 
ing in the Senate, would impose severe 
economic sanctions against employers, 
deprive employers of their rights in rep- 
resentation elections, and give unrecog- 
nized unions access to the premises and 
time of employers. It says nothing about 
the rights of the employers. Why do you 
so strongly support this, what seems to be 
one-sided and unfair legislation? 

THE PresipenT. Well, George, I have 
to say that if I agreed with your descrip- 
tion of it, I would not support it. [Laugh- 
ter] 


I have gone over every item in this 
labor reform package. It’s much more 
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moderate or conservative or much more 
inclined toward the employer’s position 
than it was in its original form because I 
have the same concern that you do. 


I am a businessman; I have been an 
employer, and I want to be sure that both 
the rights of workers and their employers 
are protected. I consider the proposal to 
be very modest in its scope, and the major 
thrust of it is to expedite whatever deci- 
sion is made. 


I have seen in Georgia, for instance, 
that when the application of the present 
law was attempted, that because of sub- 
terfuge or delay, a final determination in 
the labor dispute might be dragged out 2, 
3, 4 years. And I don’t think it’s right to 
circumvent the law by unnecessary delay. 
This would expedite it. 


Also, I don’t think that any worker 
should be punished through immediate 
discharge who tries to seek the rights that 
are applicable in almost all parts of the 
country for workers. 


But I think if you would get the copy 
of the law as it was proposed by us and 
passed by the House and go over it para- 
graph by paragraph, I would like very 
much to have you communicate with me 
directly, Mr. Joplin, and let me know 
what your specific concerns might be. 


I was concerned about the legislation 
originally. The deeper I got into it, the 
more I could see that it was fair, was 
moderate, and had a primary thrust of 
expediting decisions that ultimately had 
to be dragged out through the courts for 
several years and quite often hurt employ- 
ment and hurt the economic stability and 
strength and prosperity in the small com- 
munities, in particular. 

So, how about taking a look at the in- 
dividual component parts and let me have, 
either by telegram or direct letter from 
you, how you fee] about the individual 
paragraphs. 
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Q. All right, sir, I certainly will, and 
I appreciate the opportunity. 


NATURAL GAS DEREGULATION 


Q. Mr. President, this is Harold Hudson 
from Texas. During the campaign, you 
said you favored the deregulation of nat- 
ural gas prices, and now you’re opposed 
to this. Why have you changed your posi- 
tion? 

THE PresiveNntT. As I said in my cam- 
paign and also as I said to the Congress 
when I made my energy speech in April, 
we are working toward deregulation of 
natural gas. I said in my speech that I 
would work with the Congress toward 
this ultimate goal. I don’t think we ought 
to do it all at once, Mr. Hudson. It would 
just be too much of an impact on our 
national economy. 

The present price for natural gas, as 
you know, is about $1.45. We advocated 
raising it immediately to $1.75, which is 
a substantial increase and, I think, about 
600 percent higher than it was 5 or 6 
years ago; also, that we provide a step- 
by-step increase in the price of natural 
gas from one year to another, bringing it 
up to the equivalent price for interna- 
tional oil, and, I thought, with a fairly 
liberal definition of what is new gas, to 
have an incentive for the production and 
exploration, particularly in the new gas 
areas. 

So, my goal is still to deregulate natural 
gas. I believe that we made a major step 
in that direction. I just don’t want to do 
it too rapidly, and I don’t want to define 
old gas which has actually already been 
discovered and is being produced as new 
gas. 

I think that the House of Representa- 
tives has gone along with our position. It’s 
been supported both publicly and pri- 
vately by some Members who represent 
gas-producing States, and I think it con- 
firms my campaign promise and my speech 
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to the Congress that we are working to- 
ward ultimate deregulation. I just don’t 
want to do it too fast. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


Q. Mr. President, this is Bob Bailey. 
My next question is, what is your plan to 
salvage the social security system? Do you 
agree with pending legislation that would 
drastically increase amounts that em- 
ployees pay in social security taxes and 
end the equality of tax between employer 
and employee? Is this not inflationary, and 
what effect will it have on employment? 

Tue PresipENT. Our position on the 
social security package has been already 
promulgated with a message from me to 
Congress early this year and also by leg- 
islation that we drafted and presented. 

The House action is fairly compatible 
with what we proposed. The fact is that 
one of the major social security funds will 
be completely bankrupt in about 2 years 
if we don’t take action, and another one 
of the three major funds will be running 
out of money within about 5 years. 

What we are trying to do is to put the 
social security funds, all three of them, 
on a sound financial basis, permanently, 
and to make sure that we have a mini- 
mum adverse impact on the economy and 
on the working people of our country. 

I think that this is, to some degree, 
inflationary. But I believe that the major 
impact might be a dampening effect on 
our economy. I have announced yester- 
day that we’re going to hold off our tax 
reform proposals until we can see what 
Congress does on social security. And I 
would guess that a major factor would 
be that if the social security tax increase 
is substantial after the Congress gets 
through, we'll try to compensate for this 
in the tax reform package. But there’s no 
alternative that we have. We’ve got to 
increase the contributions to the social 
security system so it won’t go broke. 
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And this one decision which the Con- 
gress is making—I hope this year; the 
House has already passed it—will put the 
social security system on a sound basis 
permanently, certainly throughout the 
rest of this century. And we'll try to com- 
pensate for the inflationary impact or the 
tax increase on working people by other 
means to make sure that the economy is 
not severely damaged by this action. 


IRRIGATION OF LAND 


Q. Mr. President, this is Jim Gill from 
California. My next question is, why has 
your Secretary of the Interior, Mr. An- 
drus, resurrected a bit of legislation 
enacted in 1902 that irrigation waters 
should no longer be available to any 
rancher who is farming more than 160 
acres? The reenactment of this ruling is 
most archaic today. 


Farming methods are geared to produc- 
tion of food on a large scale, which is the 
backbone of our Nation. It is not eco- 
nomically feasible to continue farming 
parcels of 160 acres. Are you going to 
stand by and permit our most needed 
industry—the feeding of millions of peo- 
ple—to be scuttled by a misinformed 
member of your Cabinet? [Laughter] 

THE PresiwEnT. Mr. Gill, I appreciate 
your very fair and objective analysis of 
the question. [Laughter] 

Let me respond briefly, because this 
is a matter that is very widely misin- 
terpreted in some parts of California. I’ve 
been down to Brawley and in the Imperial 
Valley area as a candidate and have been 
thoroughly familiar at that time, even, 
with the circumstances. This was more 
than a year ago. 

The action that’s being taken even by 
the Interior Department was not initiated 
by us, including, of course, the Secretary 
of Interior. This action is a result of very 
long, very controversial judicial decisions 
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where nongovernmental persons filed a 
lawsuit saying that the 1902 law was 
passed by Congress, signed by the Presi- 
dent, and had been violated. 

When the State and the Federal courts 
made a ruling, they said that the law 
must be enforced and directed the Sec- 
retary of Interior to take action to enforce 
the law which, as you know, had not been 
enforced in the past. And that’s what 
we're doing. We did not initiate this ac- 
tion. We’re carrying out the court order. 
Both I and all the Members of Congress 
have taken an oath to uphold the Con- 
stitution of the United States and the laws 
of our country as interpreted by the 
courts. 

I’m a farmer myself, as you know. I 
own 2 or 3 thousand acres of land, and 
I recognize that the scale of farming is 
quite different from what it was in 1902; 
in fact, even what it was in 1952, when 
we were still plowing with mules down 
home. 

As you know, a husband and a wife 
of a farm family can own 160 acres each, 
which makes a total of 320 acres. I doubt 
that this is the final word about the sub- 
ject. The Congress is monitoring this very 
carefully. Legislation might be introduced 
to modify the 1902 law. I think that there 
ought to be some larger permits for land 
holdings. I can’t say the exact acreage 
right now. But in the meantime, we'll 
have to comply with the Federal court 
rulings. 

I might say that at the banquet that 
was held in Los Angeles this past week- 
end, we had a very large contingent there 
of Imperial Valley farmers to support me 
and also the Democratic Party and what 
we are trying to do. We are trying to 
approach it in an objective and fair 
fashion, but we’re constrained to enforce 
the law and we’ll continue to do so. 

But we did not take the initiative. We 
are familiar with the problems there. I 
think some modification might very well 
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be made in the law in the future, but in 
the meantime, we'll have to carry out 
the court directive. 


U.S. POSTAL SERVICE 


Q. Mr. President, George Joplin again. 
Labor costs currently account for about 
86 percent of postal service expenses. In 
light of this, it is clear nothing can be 
done about the rising rates and declining 
services unless the labor cost problem is 
dealt with. How do you intend to deal 
with this? 

THE Preswent. As you know, I don’t 
have any authority over the Post Office. 
This is a matter that was decided by the 
Congress just a few years ago to make an 
independent Postmaster General, who’s 
not appointed by the President and who’s 
not accountable to me, and also a rate- 
making board which is an independent 
board. 

At the time this new legislation was 
passed, the postal employees were among 
the lowest paid Federal employees. 
They’ve had a very rapid increase in sal- 
aries, and now they are among the high- 
est paid Federal employees. They are 
separate from the others because of the 
independence of the Post Office, as deter- 
mined by the Federal law that was passed 
by Congress. 

We've advocated to the Congress that 
the Postmaster General be a Presidential 
appointee, that he serve for 6 years, that 
his appointment be ratified by the Senate, 
and that he be accountable, not only to 
the public but also, at least to that degree, 
to me as President. 

I just believe that there has been prog- 
ress made in making the Post Office more 
efficient. The rapid rise in wages, the 
rapid rise in inflationary pressures have 
created serious problems, but we will con- 
tinue to subsidize the postal rate structure. 
And we will also single out for the rate 
of subsidy, those elements of postal users 
who provide the greatest and most ad- 
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vantageous services to the American peo- 
ple. And of course, that would include, in 
my opinion, the local newspapers whom 
you represent. 

But I think it’s good to set the record 
straight that there is absolutely no ac- 
countability now from the Post Office de- 
partment to the President. The only rights 
that we have are through the Congress 
when supplementary appropriations are 
required. And this is established, as you 
know, by formula. 

We'll do the best we can through pub- 
lic expressions of concern, and we’re try- 
ing to work with the Congress now to 
have more accountability built in. 

I want to say one other thing in clos- 
ing. My grandfather was a postmaster, 
and my mother worked in the Post Office. 
My mother-in-law has just retired at the 
age of 70 from the Post Office in Plains— 
my grandfather was the one who proposed 
to Georgia Congressmen the establish- 
ment of rural free delivery of mail sys- 
tem. So, I’ve seen the problem from both 
sides and now, of course, I’m seeing it 
from the viewpoint of the Presidency. 

I know that you have, speaking to your 
convention, congressional leaders, com- 
mittee chairmen who will be evolving leg- 
islation. I’ve also consulted with the Sen- 
ators, particularly Senator John Glenn, 
who is very interested on the Senate side. 
But I believe that we'll come out with a 
proposal that will be not everything that 
you want, but highly sensitive to the spe- 
cial needs of the newspapers represented 
by the National Newspaper Association, 
because our country recognizes the tre- 
mendous contribution that you do make 
in providing a better life for our people. 

Let me say that I’m grateful for this 
chance to exchange ideas with you. The 
questions asked me were very sharp and 
pertinent and, in some instances, difficult 
to answer. I don’t know all the answers. 
I’m learning as best I can. 
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I think we have put to the Congress 
and to the people, proposed solutions to 
some of the most controversial issues. And 
it’s always beneficial to me as President to 
have a chance to explain with you, 
George Joplin, and with Mr. Hudson, 
Bailey, and others, the questions that you 
proposed to me. 

Good luck to all of you. I hope you 
have a very successful convention, and I 
look forward to hearing from you often. 
And particularly, I’m looking forward, 
Mr. Joplin, to having your analysis of the 
labor reform legislation. Thank you very 
much. 


Mr. Jopuin. Thank you, Mr. President. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 10:45 a.m. 
from the Oval Office by telephone hookup to 
members of the association meeting in Houston, 
Tex. 

George Joplin was the outgoing president of 
the association. 


The Cyprus Conflict 


Message to the Congress Reporting on Progress 
Toward a Negotiated Settlement. 
October 28, 1977 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Pursuant to Public Law 94~104, this 
report describes the efforts that the United 
States has made over the past sixty days to 
promote a settlement on Cyprus. 

There have been no further intercom- 
munal talks under U.N. auspices since 
the submission of my last report to the 
Congress in August, and none are pres- 
ently scheduled. This negotiating pause 
could easily last for several months more, 
through the forthcoming Greek elections 
in November and the Cyprus Presidential 
elections in February. However, we have 
not allowed ourselves to proceed on this 
assumption. Instead, we have continued 
actively to encourage a resumption of the 
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intercommunal talks and, more impor- 
tantly, have sought to ensure that, once 
these do reconvene, there will be meaning- 
ful discussion of the major unresolved 
issues. 

We directed our attention to this goal 
during the special U.N. Security Council 
consideration of the Cyprus issue re- 
quested by the Government of Cyprus in 
late August and early September. A con- 
sensus resolution eventually emerged that 
was both equitable and nonpolemical, 
which called upon the parties to avoid 
provocative acts and resume intercom- 
munal negotiations. 

At the same time, we consulted with the 
Greek and Turkish governments to set 
the stage for a series of meetings in New 
York in which Secretary Vance and my 
Special Representative, Clark Clifford, 
met with President Kyprianou and For- 
eign Minister Christofides of Cyprus and 
with Foreign Ministers Bitsios and Cag- 
layangil of Greece and Turkey. These 
New York meetings have encouraged us to 
believe that progress on Cyprus may be 
possible in the months ahead. We noted 
a growing recognition in the region that 
a just solution to the Cyprus issue will 
serve the long-term interests of all the na- 
tions in the Eastern Mediterranean. 

Secretary Vance also met in New York 
with U.N. Secretary General Waldheim 
and with the Foreign Ministers of Great 
Britain, the Federal Republic of Germany, 
and other interested Western allies. All 
view the situation in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean much as we do, and urgently wish 
to see progress towards a Cyprus settle- 
ment. 


So too do the Cypriots. While in New 
York for the U.N. General Assembly, I 
had a useful discussion with Cyprus Pres- 
ident Spyros Kyprianou. I assured him 
that the United States sincerely wishes to 
help the people of Cyprus find a just and 
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lasting settlement, and that we stand 
ready, as in the past, to support the cur- 
rent U.N. negotiating effort in any way 
we can. President Kyprianou in turn as- 
sured me of his people’s earnest desire for 
a settlement and of their hope that the 
United States can help bring this about. 

In sum, therefore, I believe that I can 
record here—as I have not been able to 
do in the last two such reports—a cautious 
anticipation that movement toward mean- 
ingful Cyprus negotiations may soon be 
possible. 

Jimmy CarTER 

The White House, 

October 28, 1977. 


National Science Foundation 


Nomination of James A. Krumhansl To Be 
an Assistant Director. October 28, 1977 


The President today announced that he 
will nominate James A. Krumhansl, of 
Trumansburg, N.Y., to be an Assistant 
Director of the National Science Founda- 
tion. He would replace Edward C. Creutz, 
resigned. 

Krumhansl was born August 2, 1919, 
in Cleveland, Ohio. He received a B.S. in 
electrical engineering from the University 
of Dayton in 1939, an M.S. from Case 
Institute of Technology in 1940, and a 
Ph. D. in physics from Cornell University 
in 1943. 


Krumhansl was a physicist for the 
Stromberg-Carlson Co. from 1944 to 
1946, and was on the faculty at Brown 
University from 1946 to 1948. He was on 
the faculty at Cornell University from 
1948 to 1955, serving as an assistant pro- 
fessor, then associate professor. 


Krumhans] was at the National Carbon 
Co. from 1955 to 1958, serving as assist- 
ant, then associate, director of research. 
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Since 1959 he has been a professor of 
physics at Cornell University. 
Krumhansl has been a consultant to 
industry and has served on advisory com- 
mittees for the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, the Defense Department, and the 
National Academy of Sciences. He was 
director of the Laboratory of Atomic and 
Solid State Physics from 1960 to 1964. He 
has been an editor and contributor to a 
number of professional journals. 


Digest of Other 


White House Announcements 


The following listing includes the Pres- 
ident’s daily schedule and other items of 
general interest as announced by the 
White House Press Office during the peri- 
od covered by this issue. Events and an- 
nouncements printed elsewhere in the is- 
sue are not included. 


October 21 

Following the Jefferson-Jackson Day 
dinner in Des Moines, Iowa, the Presi- 
dent went to the farm of Mr. and Mrs. 
Woodward W. Diehl where he stayed 
overnight. 


October 22 

In the morning, the President met with 
a group of Iowa farmers at the Diehl 
home. 


October 23 

The President returned to the White 
House after his 3-day trip. 
October 25 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—David L. Aaron, Deputy Assistant to 


the President for National Security 
Affairs ; 
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—the Democratic congressional lead- 
ers; 

—Vice President Walter F. Mondale; 

—Mr. Aaron and Adm. Stansfield 
Turner, Director of Central Intelli- 
gence; 

—James T. McIntyre, Jr., Acting Di- 
rector of the Office of Management 
and Budget. 

October 26 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—Zbigniew Brzezinski, Assistant to the 
President for National Security Af- 
fairs; 

—Senator Gaylord Nelson of Wiscon- 
sin, Vice President Mondale, Secre- 
tary of Energy James R. Schlesinger, 
and Frank B. Moore, Assistant to the 
President for Congressional Liaison ; 

—Secretary of Commerce Juanita M. 

Kreps, Vice President Mondale, and 
Jack H. Watson, Jr., Secretary to the 
Cabinet and Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions; 
Representatives Toby Moffett of 
Connecticut, Edward J. Markey of 
Massachusetts, Andrew Maguire of 
New Jersey, Jim Guy Tucker of Ar- 
kansas, Bob Eckhardt of Texas, Ab- 
ner J. Mikva of Illinois, and Albert 
A. Gore, Jr., of Tennessee. 


October 27 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—Dr. Brzezinski; 

—Members of the House and Senate 
steel caucuses, Ambassador Robert S. 
Strauss, Special Representative for 
Trade Negotiations, Sidney L. Har- 
man, Under Secretary of Commerce, 
Robert Carswell, Deputy Secretary 
of the Treasury, and Robert J. 
Brown, Under Secretary of Labor, 
to discuss the steel industry; 
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—Representative Dan Rostenkowski of 
Illinois; 

—David D. Newsom, United States 
Ambassador to the Philippines; 

—former Vice President Nelson A. 
Rockefeller and Dr. Brzezinski. 


October 28 


The President met at the White House 

with: 

—Vice President Mondale, Dr. 
Brzezinski, and Secretary of State 
Cyrus R. Vance; 

—Dr. Brzezinski; 

—Representative Frank Thompson, 
Jr., of New Jersey; 

—Mrs. Carter, for lunch; 

—a group of editors, publishers, and 
broadcasters (transcript will be 
printed next week) ; 

—a group of economic and budget 
advisers for a budget overview 
meeting. 

The President left the White House for 

a weekend stay at Camp David, Md. 





NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE 


The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or nom- 
inations of Foreign Service officers. 


Submitted October 25, 1977 


Harotp W. Cuasg, of Minnesota, to be Dep- 
uty Assistant Secretary of Defense for Re- 
serve Affairs, vice Will Hill Tankersley, re- 
signed. 

Daviw T. Woon, of Guam, to be United States 
Attorney for the District of Guam for the 
term of 4 years, vice Duane K. Craske, 
resigned. 

Wiiu1aM J. Perry, of Virginia, to be Under 
Secretary of Defense for Research and Engi- 
neering (new position). 

EtstJANE TRIMBLE Roy, of Arkansas, to be 
United States District Judge for the Eastern 


NOMINATIONS—Continued 


Submitted October 25—Continued 
and Western Districts of Arkansas, vice 
Oren Harris, retired. 

Geratp D. Fings, of Illinois, to be United 
States Attorney for the Southern District 
of Illinois for the term of 4 years, vice Don- 
ald B. Mackay, resigned. 

Auprey A. Kastow, of California, to be a 
Commissioner of the United States Parole 
Commission for the term of 6 years, vice 
Paula A. Tennant, term expired. 

SaAMuEL D. Zacorta, of Maryland, to be a 
member of the Federal Election Commission 
for a term expiring April 30, 1983, vice Wil- 
liam L. Springer, term expired. 

Submitted October 26, 1977 

B. MaxH ton Brown III, of Nevada, to be 
United States Attorney for the District of 
Nevada for the term of 4 years, vice 
Lawrence J. Semenza. 

Joseru F. Trmitty, of Massachusetts, to be 
Chairman of the National Commission on 
Neighborhoods (new position). 


Submitted Ocisber 27, 1977 

Stexxa B. HackeEt, of Vermont, to be Director 
of the Mint for a term of 5 years, vice Mary 
T. Brooks, resigned. 

ALEXANDER O. Bryner, of Alaska, to be 
United States Attorney for the District of 
Alaska for the term of 4 years, vice G. Kent 
Edwards, resigned. 

Larry D. Patton, of Oklahoma, to be United 
States Attorney for the Western District of 
Oklahoma for the term of 4 years, vice David 
L. Russell, resigned. 

Harry D. MANsFIELD, of Tennessee, to be 
United States Marshal for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Tennessee for the term of 4 years, 
vice Bruce R. Montgomery. 

Joseru N. Novotny, of Indiana, to be United 
States Marshal for the Northern District of 
Indiana for the term of 4 years, vice James 
W. Traeger. 


Submitted October 28, 1977 


James ARTHUR KrUMHANSL, of New York, 
to be an Assistant Director of the National 
Science Foundation, vice Edward C. Creutz, 
resigned. 
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CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


The following releases of the Office of the 
White House Press Secretary, distributed dur- 
ing the period covered by this issue, are not 
included in the issue. 


Released October 25, 1977 


News conference: on the President’s meeting 
with Foreign Minister Prince Saud of Saudi 
Arabia—by Jerrold L. Schecter, Associate 
Press Secretary 

Announcement: nomination of B. Mahlon 
Brown III to be United States Attorney for 
the District of Nevada 


Released October 27, 1977 


Announcement: nomination of Alexander O. 
Bryner to be United States Attorney for the 
District of Alaska; Larry D. Patton to be 
United States Attorney for the Western Dis- 
trict of Oklahoma; Harry D. Mansfield to 
be United States Marshal for the Eastern 
District of Tennessee; and Joseph N. 
Novotny to be United States Marshal for 
the Northern District of Indiana 


Released October 28, 1977 


Announcement: signing into law of H.R. 5675, 
which will enable the Treasury to earn an 
additional $50 to $100 million per year on 
the investment of its short-term cash 
balances 





ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Approved October 23, 1977 


S. 2169 Public Law 95-141 
An act to name a certain Federal building 
in Washington, District of Columbia, the 
Hubert H. Humphrey Building. 





ACTS APPROVED—Continued 

Approved October 25, 1977 

H.R. 3 Public Law 95-142 
Medicare-Medicaid Anti-Fraud and Abuse 
Amendments. 

H.R. 1613 Private Law 95-10 
An act for the relief of certain postmasters 
charged with postal deficiencies. 


Approved October 26, 1977 


H.R. 6415 Public Law 95-143 
An act to extend and amend the Export- 
Import Bank Act of 1945. 

Approved October 28, 1977 

H.R. 4836 Public Law 95-146 
An act to extend for seven months the term 
of the National Commission on New Tech- 
nological Uses of Copyrighted Works. 

H.R. 5675 Public Law 95-147 
An act to authorize the Secretary of the 
Treasury to invest public moneys, and for 
other purposes. 





Public Law 95-145 
An act to authorize the creation of a record 
of admission for permanent residence in the 
cases of certain refugees from Vietnam, Laos, 
or Cambodia, and to amend the Indochina 
Migration and Refugee Assistance Act of 
1975 to extend the period during which 
refugee assistance may be provided, and for 
other purposes. 

. 1682 Public Law 95-144 
An act to provide for the implementation of 
treaties for the transfer of offenders to or 
from foreign countries. 
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